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VOLUME XII NUMBER 3 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


WHERE EL DORADO IS 


By J. FRANK Dost 


N the Southwest where the soft speech of Spain is yet 
native, the conquistadores came first—Cabeza de 
Vaca, Coronado, Don Juan de Ojfiate, Parrilla, Pa- 

dilla, Diego de Castillo, and many another. They came in 
search of cities populated by goldsmiths and lakes paved 
with gold, rivers of pearls and mountains of silver; and 
they went back without gold or silver or pearls—so his- 
tory says. 

After them came the Gachupin rancheros. Their 
hactendas were measured in “leagues and labors,” and 
on their hills cattle, sheep, and mustang horses grazed 
by the thousands. Shepherds called pastores walked be- 
side the sheep, and cowboys called vaqueros rode the mus- 
tangs and lassoed the longhorned cattle. For long gen- 
erations the Gachupin rancheros maintained their feudal 
rights, and then rebelling peons from the new republic 
to the south and energetic gringos from the extending 
republic to the north shoved them into tradition. 


With the conquistadores and the rancheros came the 
padres. Here of adobe and there of stone, they built their 
missions. They taught the naked Indians to delight in 
beads and to make the sign of the cross. They lingered 
long into the centuries, and then arose another priesthood. 
Some of their missions were early razed by the hostiles; 
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others, abandoned or neglected, crumbled away with age; 
the few that remain today are but the mementos of many. 

History tells of these missions, these padres, rancheros, 
and conquistadores as of things dead and gone. But his- 
tory regards only the written word. In that land of the 
Southwest where adios is yet as familiar as goodbye, the 
padre and his mission, the Spanish don with his herds 
and herders, the conquistador riding across the world for 
wealth still live in the actuality of legend. In Mexican 
jacales, in the camps of vaqueros and fence-builders, and 
beside the fire where a lone pastor shares his dried goat 
meat with some rare visitor, tales of them are as fresh 
as if they had passed but yesterday—only, the privations 
and barrenness of the quest for gold have been transmuted 
into golden achievement, the mud-daubed mission walls 
into treasuried cathedrals, and the horns and hides that 
constituted the sole wealth of the rancheros into pack- 
trains of coin. 





I 

I was spending some time on my uncle’s ranch in 
La Salle County, Texas, and when Elojio Juarez, a 
vaquero of the brush country, began his story, we were, 
I recall, riding our horses across the dry bed of the 
Nueces River, usually the only dependable running 
stream between the Rio Grande and San Antonio. A few 
days before, Elojio and I had assisted at putting down a 
hole in search of the famous forty mule-loads of silver 
bullion buried somewhere in the brushy hills along the 
Nueces, and there was plenty of treasure talk. 

“You must know,” began Elojio, “that a very long 
time ago all this country had in it nothing but sheep. It 
was full of flocks and pastores and of Gachupins who 
were muy, muy ricos (very, very rich). There were no 
banks then, you know, and when the rancheros sold their 
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wool and their mutton, they took their money home and 
kept it. 

“There were robbers, too, and when these robbers 
came to rob a rich man’s house, the first thing they did 
was to tear up the furniture and dig under the floor in 
order to find the gold and silver. But the ricos learned 
something, and they took to hiding their riches far out 
from the houses. 


“One of the richest of these cunning ones had his 
hacienda in the Casa Blanca country west of San Diego. 
He carried his gold and silver away out into un monte 
muy duro (a very heavy thicket) on one of those high 
hills to hide it. And there in the monte he made a great 
big man of mezcla and barras.* This man was natural 
like a picture. He stood with his arms stretched out to 
the east and to the west, and he was muy panzon (big- 
bellied). Oh, his belly just rolled out, and his head was 
thrown back like this, and his mouth was wide open. 
When the rico had finished with this man of mezcla he 
wrote on its breast what we call a derrotero (chart), which 
said that the money could be found by digging in the 
directions that the hands pointed. People who hid money 
in those old times nearly always made derroteros, you 
know. But do not think that just anybody could read 
one. These derroteros were not so simple as they looked, 
and the treasures that many of them speak of have not 
been found to this day. 


“Well, after the old ranchero had put all his gold 
and silver out there in the monte, the robbers came and 
killed him. They rushed into the house and tore up all 
the furniture and dug up all the floor, but they could find 


_——_ 


*Mezcla is the mud cement used in making adobe houses; Darras are bars 
for reinforcement, here perhaps of wood rather than of iron. 
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no money. They knew that there was money somewhere, 
though, and so they went out into the hills and rode ina 
hundred different directions looking for signs. At last 
they found the pot-bellied man of mezcla in the middle 
of the monte, and they read the writing on his breast. Oh, 
they had much joy then! Quickly they dug under its 
hands, but they found nothing. Then they dug out to 
the east and to the west, but they found nothing. And 
then finally they left the country, thinking no doubt that 
they would come back later on. 

“Well, after they left, the rancheros got to coming to 
see the man of mezcla, and they all read the writing on 
its breast, and they dug out to the east and to the west as 
the derrotero said. They sighted up and down the man’s 
shoulders and they cut paths through the brush so that 
they could see the points of hills ten miles away, and at 
those points they dug also. They ran lines out from his 
little fingers and his middle fingers and his thumbs; they 
dug holes as deep as wells, but they found nothing. 

“More than anybody else, though, the pastores dug. 
The pastores are alone so much with the sheep and the 
goats that they learn a great many things. They read in 
the stars and they understand the cries of the coyotes and 
the calls of the sand-hill cranes, and the rattlesnakes and 
the nanny goats tell them when it is going to rain. Well, 
those old pastores would bring their flocks around that 
monte where the man of mezcla was, and they had many 
wise things to tell. 

“At last one pastor came who was wiser than all the 
others. He would leave his sheep for the dogs to herd 
while he went digging some of the old holes down deeper 
and measuring off new ones. One day after he had been 
working for a year or so, and in all that time had never 
found so much as a centavo, he came up out of an old 
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hole very hot and tired and thirsty. His canteen was 
leaning against the man of mezcla and he walked back 
to get it. After he had drunk he stood a long time look- 
ing at the man and he read again the writing on its 
breast. Then he had mucho coraje (was very angry) that 
the derrotero should have deceived him as well as so many 
other people, and he began to curse the man of mezcla. 

“You old billy goat of a liar,’ he said, ‘T’ll teach you 
to lie some more!’ And with his spade he knocked the 
man’s head off, then his arms, and then he pitched into 
his pot-belly. Wow! he struck the spade right through 
the mezcla. And then the gold and silver coins just rolled 
out. There was so much that he could not carry it all. 
You see the old rico had built the man to hold plenty and 
he had fed him until he was full.” 

“And what did the pastor do with so much money, 
Elojior” I asked. 

“Oh, he gave his master some of it, and he kept the 
rest, and he never had to herd sheep any more. He went 
back on the other side [of the Rio Grande] and lived 
muy contento until he died.” 


Il 


Nearly every hill and creek along the obliterated 
Spanish roads that led to San Antonio from Laredo and 
Presidio on the Rio Grande mark lost treasure or are 
haunted by the ghosts of murdered travelers. In the San 
Caja Hills south of the Nueces men still look for thirty- 
one mule loads of silver bars that the Spaniards were 
carrying from the lost San Saba Mine to Mexico when 
they were overtaken by the Indians and killed. In the 
same San Caja region a fiery dragon guards a cave in 
which bandits used to store loot plundered from travel- 
ers and from Mexican churches. At the Rock Crossing 
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on the Nueces near by, General Santa Anna accidentally 
dropped off a chest of army money, and an elm tree still 
lives that used to have about it a piece of the log chain 
that was attached to the chest. 

Well, as I said, following that little expedition after 
the forty mule-loads of silver bullion, there was plenty 
of treasure talk among the ranch Mexicans. Uncle Jim 
and I were sitting out on the ranch porch, where we 
could get a good view of the whirlwinds, when old Jacinto 
de los Santos came along. He is a half-breed Comanche 
Indian and about as good a hand at building tanks or 
stringing barbed wire as ever tilted a scraper or drove a 
fence staple. If he did not know anything about the forty 
mule-loads he knew plenty about other loads. 

“One night,” said Jacinto, “while I was yet un 
mediano (a stripling), I was coming with Madama Burks 
to her ranch at La Motta from shearing sheep on La 
Quintinia. We were traveling the old Laredo road, and 
it had been raining. Well, we were on top of what they 
call La Loma de Sauz, about three miles north of the 
Nueces, when we saw a fire burning off to one side. The 
madama asked me why travelers should camp in such a 
place as that so far from the water, and I said to her that 
the fire we saw was not made by travelers, and we drove 
on into the ranch. 

“A few days later I spoke of the fire to Jose Lopez, 
who was caporal on the madama’s ranch, and he asked 
me if I could point out the exact place where I had seen 
it. I told him that I certainly could. Then Jose told 
me of the two priests who had been murdered on the hill 
and buried on top of the $25,000 that they were robbed 
of. He said that the fire was a sure sign of the money 
and that if I could point out the right place we should 
all become rich. 
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“For my knowledge I was to have half of the treasure, 
and Jose and two of his vaqueros were to divide the other 
half. The next day we took some tools, and I led them 
straight to the chaparral where I had seen the fire. I 
knew at once that we had the right place, and right away 
we dug up como un costal de carbén (about a sack of 
charcoal). Then I knew that it was of no use to dig 
farther, but, nevertheless, we went on down seven feet. 

“That carbén was the gold itself! The other men 
had envy of me, and for that reason the gold had changed 
into something else. Had it not changed, the envious 
men would have killed me for my part. God protected 
me. I don’t know; it is possible that the carbon after- 
wards turned back into gold. As I said, I was just a 
mediano then, and as the good God had saved my life 
once I did not wish to risk putting him to that trouble 
again. 

“Another time when I was running a wild cow over 
that same hill, I saw right in the middle of a chaparro 
(bush) an iron stake with a brass ring in the end of it. 
I went back later and tried to find it, but a herd of cattle 
had stamped out the tracks of my horse, and I have not 
seen the stake since. Very likely, though, it is a mark for 
something. 

“Then years afterwards some men with a derrotero 
came looking for buried money on that old Laredo road. 
Madama Burks told me that if I knew anything I was 
not to tell them, and I told them nothing. They had a 
kind of machine made out of iron rods. One man held a 
rod in each hand and when the points came together it 
was a sign todig. They dug right on that Loma de Sauz, 
but they were at the wrong place.” 
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III 


Out on the Pecos River in New Mexico there lives a 
Mexican named Jose Vaca. He spends four months a 
year earning a living and eight months looking for lost 
mines and buried bullion of the Spanish ricos. When I] 
was out there two or three years ago, he told me many 
tales, and after he had showed me the great cave in a 
mountain that he has been excavating for years in search 
of a golden hoard that the Spaniards were forced to seal 
up, I told him of how gold had saved Jacinto’s life by 
turning into charcoal. 

“There are many things,” said I, “to prevent a man 
from finding the treasure that he seeks after. But I can 
not keep from doubting whether that carbén which Ja- 
cinto found ever was really gold.” 

“You need not doubt that at all,” eagerly responded 
Jose. “If Jacinto had gone back with a good heart he 
would have found gold where he saw carbén. I knew 
something that happened just that way. 

“A gringo over at Albuquerque, very bad man he was, 
had advice to dig in an old, old house of one Gachupin. 
There was a Mexican boy in Albuquerque that people 
thought was crazy, and the gringo come and say to the 
boy: ‘You work for me tonight and I give you three 
dollars.’ 

“All right,’ say the boy, ‘when you want me? Where?’ 

“ “Midnight. I show you where.’ 

“When midnight come, the gringo he take the boy 
and lead him to the old Gachupin house. It was all 
empty. Then the gringo show him a place in the floor 
to dig. It was hard piece of work, very hard. After 
while, they strike a heavy chest and pry off the lid. When 
the lid was ope’, they see nothing but carbén. The box 
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was full, full. Just that carbén. The white man was 
very angry and he curse hard. Then he give the boy the 
three dollars and they both leave. 

“The next day the Mexican boy was very happy. ‘Oh, 
I have got plenty money. Come play with me and take 
drink with me,’ he say to another boy. 

“You got plenty money! How you get money?’ ask 
him the other boy. 

“Then the boy who was crazy laugh and tell his friend 
how he makes three dollars for to ope’ a chest of carbén. 

“His friend he put his finger over his mouth this way. 
‘Sh-h-h,’ he say. ‘Tell nobody else. This night you and 
I go back to that chest and we will get plenty gold.’ 

“That night they go con un buen corazén (with a good 
heart), and when they look into the chest, the black car- 
bon is all gone and gold money is waiting bright like new. 
They take the money and leave Albuquerque, and they 
have been very, very rich and happy ever since. They 
have a fine ranch in Arizona and fine cars. The smart 
Mexican has an American wife and he watches the busi- 
ness, but always he gives the other boy half and is good 
to him. 

“Tf that white man had found the gold he would have 
killed the crazy boy to keep him from telling. It is neces- 
sary always to have a good heart in order to find another 
man’s gold.” 


IV 


One stormy December night in 1868 the beautiful 
dome and a part of the north wall of the old Mission 
Concepcion at San Antonio fell to the ground. While 
repairing the damages, workmen discovered that treasure 
hunters had undermined the foundations of the building. 
Whether these modern seekers for El Dorado ever found 
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anything or not, I can not say, but a Mexican woman 
named Maria, who makes tamales in Austin, told me a 
tale of something that was found. I wish first to say, 
however, that Maria’s tamales are muy sabroso. 


“Forty years ago,” she declares, “I was a girl living 
in San Antonio. My parents sent me to the parochial 
school kept in the Mission Concepcion. Some days we 
studied and some we didn’t, but all the days the kind 
sisters were warning us children never to go up into the 
belfry because the ladder was rotten and shaky. Never- 
theless, one day my chum Emelia and I stole up there. 

“We were sitting down facing the west when Emelia 
all at once cried out: ‘Look here! What in the world 
is this?’ And we were both squinting at something golden 
that the sun danced on through a crack. Then in a most 
wrong way we began to pick the plaster off with the stout 
pin that fastened Emelia’s sash. The plaster was soft 
and we soon uncovered a little plate of pure gold. It 
had some words on it that we could not spell out and 
curious carvings and marks like those of a map. It was a 
very strange plate. 

“Pronto, pronto then, we ran downstairs to show the 
mother superior what we had found. When we told her 
that we had been in the belfry, she scolded us. When 
we asked her what was on the plate, she said nothing. She 
took the plate, however, and very soon we saw Padre 
Marcos, a very old priest, who knew many things, come 
hurrying into the mother superior’s room. It was noon 
recess, you must understand, and as soon as the bell rang 
and the children gathered in, the mother superior told us 
that we could go home for a half holiday. Tomorrow 
when we came back there would be ice cream for all of 
us, she said. 
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“Well, we all went away. The next morning Emelia 
and I came earlier than anybody else, for we were still 
very curious and we hoped to slip up into the belfry again 
and see what else we could find. Almost the first thing 
we saw was some fresh earth in one corner of the chapel 
room, where we had our classes. The floors were of dirt, 
you will understand. We looked more closely and we 
saw that a big hole had been dug in the corner and filled 
up. And the old rotten ladder into the belfry was not 
there. 

“Then the ice cream came and we just forgot the 
little gold plate and the big hole. Maybe Emelia and I 
talked of those things later on; I guess we did. But it 
was a long time before I came to realize that the gold 
plate had directions on it (un derrotero muy derecho) 
and that Padre Marcos and the mother superior took a 
whole canasta of gold plate and gold dollars out of that 
hole in the floor. 

“You ask me how I know? Have I not told you every- 
thing in a most clear way? Well, we have a saying (un 
dicho): What the heart does not sense the eyes cannot 
see.’ And then with a laugh as gay as the flip of a toast- 
ing tortilla on a hot comal: “Oh, they could have given 
us all the ice cream in the world.” 








A NOTE ON TEXAS 


By CuHar.es J. FINGER 


HIS is a note about Texas—Texas prior to the Gal- 
E yewte flood; Texas when business was conducted in 

great measure before the bar, with one foot on the 
brass rail and the bar-keeper present by way of witness 
or arbiter or court of appeal, diagrams and helpful cal- 
culations being drawn on the counter with spilled beer, 
and a well cooked free-lunch provided to sustain men in 
their commercial activities. It is of a Texas when the 
name of Leonard Doughty, who lived in Goldthwaite, 
was being hailed, by those fitted to express an opinion, 
as that of a poetic genius, because of his newly published 
songs which Nevin had set to music; when the son of 
the author of David Harum cut a dash in San Angelo, 
driving a brilliantly painted Stanhope and a black horse 
with hoofs polished by the shoe-shiner; and when out of 
a single Sunday school class in Knickerbocker came a 
covey of outlaws such as Black Jack, Barry Ketchum, 
Laura Bullion—a school teacher who turned burglar, an 
enterprising gentleman who for the first time in history 
held up a train single-handed. It is of the Texas when 
Claude and Roy Hudspeth ran a four-page sheet down 
in Ozona, Crockett County; and when Haberkorn, now 
a sedate Kansas violinist, got off a freight train and made 
his way to Sonora, where he played Mozart, and Viotti, 
and Beethoven to an audience of cowboys who encored 
him nine times for his rendition of a Mozart minuet; 
and of a Texas which rang with the daring of the Icono- 
clast Brann who made the simplest statement look aston- 
ishing by the use of sesquipedalianisms, and had a Shaw- 
Chesterton trick of turning a platitude into a plaything. 
This is of Texas when men talked about sixteen-to-one 
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without the slightest knowledge of what they meant; 
when Paderewski was taken to Dallas by the enterprising 
Mr. Watkin during a reunion, and played bravely and 
brilliantly, in spite of the fact that many of the old fellows 
the worse for liquor and enthusiasm were whooping and 
rebel-yelling all through the program; and when there 
were buggies, and freight wagons, and surreys, and stylish 
saddle horses, and—an innovation—bicycles. 

It is to be a note about Texas before moving-pictures 
and phonographs; when, in the west, the Santa Fé ended 
at San Angelo and before there was any Orient; and when 
the dramatic event of the year in counties Tom Green 
and Irion and Crockett and Presidio and El Paso and 
Schleicher and Runnels was the coming of Mollie Bai- 
lie’s show. For Mollie’s exhibition was of the heavy con- 
ventional kind, and the company supporting her had no 
artistic prejudices: mingling with the audience, turning 
their hands to matters connected with transportation, 
using the circus horses for draft animals, putting up and 
taking down the tent, rushing from ticket-stand to ring 
with trained expertness, outshining their competitors (the 
medicine man and the traveling mesmerist and the peri- 
patetic merry-go-round, for these made their circuits, 
too), outshining in effect and originality by advertising 
the singing of The Newest Song from New York. And 
Mollie herself was the singer, irresistible in her tragic 
power when she sang, 

“George Collins rode home one cold winter night, 
George Collins rode home so fine, 
George Collins rode home one cold winter night, 
And taken sick and died,” 
because there were appropriate motions of dramatic 
significance and virtuosity of execution, and a trombone 
obligato with the player far off in a vacant lot—so that 
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it was all very soothing to the ear, although baffling and 
exasperating to those who wanted to know what it was 
all about. And never did it fail to come to pass but that 
Mollie—carried away with enthusiasm and quite regard- 
less of the applause—accepting the very slightest noise 
as homage to the delicacy of her performance, with elab- 
orate bows and curtseys, swept into a thirty-stanza ballad 
about Jeff Davis, commencing— 

“Jeff Davis built a wagon and on it put his name, 

And Beauregard was driver, too, Secession was the same. 


The horses they got hungry, as horses always do; 
They had to keep the collars tight to stop them getting through—”’ 


which was interrupted every third or fourth stanza by 
volumes of noise—ironic, patriotic, originating from dra- 
matic perspicacity, humor, chivalry, or from sheer light- 
heartedness. 


It is to be a note about Texas when David Guion, a 
musician I uphold as the most original and sparklingly 
clever of those native composers who reveal America, 
was a little lad with bright and shining eyes, in the town 
of Ballinger, and sometimes gave performances to which 
we listened with ever fresh pleasure, doing what he had 
set out to do with grace, dignity and repose. And his 
sister was herself a pianist, a dainty little slip of a girl 
with a taste for dramatics, getting up Floradora enter- 
tainments and surmounting difficulties wonderfully, such 
as mere accidents of the stage, and lighting without lamps, 
and mastering the bashful young men from the plains that 
she had pressed into service, who stumbled over their feet 
and showed a tendency to retire from their roles in 
abashed despair. 


It is to be a note about Texas that talked about Clay 
McGonegal, who broke the roping record and was lion- 
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ized by Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras; and about 
Boogher Red who cared nothing for the color line, and 
so became impresario for Dick the Demon Negro Who 
Threw a Steer with His Teeth—by riding alongside the 
animal, taking it by the horns as it ran, getting on its 
back, and leaning over until, with his legs about the 
steer’s neck, he was far enough forward to catch the ani- 
mal’s upper lip with his teeth—and we, who sat in the 
reserved seats in the fair grounds, broke into frantic ap- 
plause at the Unique Moral Entertainment—as Boogher 
Red advertised it on bilious green handbills. And it is 
to tell about Texas when on the Concho River sheepmen 
remembered a strange fellow who herded sheep, with a 
book close at hand, one named Morley Roberts, of whom 
the most optimistic never expected much, let alone the 
writing of such books as “The Western Avernus” and 
“Time and Thomas Waring.” It is the Texas of the time 
when men trusted one another, and when the affair of 
Nick Hughes and Loop Reed caused no comment. Reed 
was a drifter with some 4,000 sheep, and Hughes was a 
fellow of no occupation who happened to wander into the 
Devil’s River country looking for a job; so Reed, having 
finished shearing and having sold his wool, employed 
Hughes to take charge of his Mexican herder and his 
chuck wagon—instructing him to drift west to Pecos 
City, where in the space of six weeks, between Pecos and 
Carlsbad, he proposed to meet him—for Reed had 
planned a high-hearted time in Chicago, spending his 
wool money. So Hughes drifted, made the Pecos and went 
up and down as long as he dared, expecting Reed, until 
at last it became a nice point whether it was safe for him 
to drift thereabouts any longer because of the objections 
made by the cattlemen. Whereupon he drifted up the 
Penasco, then south and over to the Guadaloupe country, 
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leaving messages everywhere, then down to the Rio 
Grande country, then down Maxon Springs, north to Fort 
Stockton and east to Menardville, lambing and shearing 
in season, selling his wool and banking the money, until 
three seasons passed with no sign of Reed and with the 
landless shepherd still tied to his flocks. So, when he 
met one named Stanton, owner of a merry-go-round— 
one of the old-fashioned sort, the motive power of which 
was furnished by energetic boys who were willing to 
make ten complete circuits pushing the contrivance for 
five cents—and when Stanton, hearing the sad tale of 
Hughes’ having the responsibility of property for which 
he didn’t care at all, set before Hughes the advantages 
of the ownership of the merry-go-round, and further told 
him that there was an unexploited field for such a ma- 
chine in South America, then and there a vision appeared 
to Hughes; so that he made a rough and ready exchange, 
accepting the merry-go-round, lock, stock and barrel, and 
delivering flocks and herds to Stanton. And to cut a long 
story short, both men entered into Old Mexico, crossing 
the border at Fort Hancock, and what further is to be 
told of their adventures has not yet been recorded in his- 
tory. 

So something of all this reveals the time of this note 
on Texas which is to be set down presently. It is about 
the time when down in the Rio Grande Valley men talked 
about Jim B. Gillett, who kidnaped Raca out of Mexico, 
and El Paso people had not forgot Neal Nuland’s saloon 
where Stoudemire killed Johnson, who had threatened to 
kill Stoudemire; when men still remembered Victorio, 
who ran amuck and was shot by Mexicans in the Ysleta 
country; when down at Round Rock you could still read 
the lettering over the grave of Sam Bass, which read: 
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SAMUEL Bass 
Born July 21st, 1851. 
Died July 21st, 1878. 
A brave man reposes in death here. Why was he not true? 

It was Texas when no one dreamed of oil until that first 
Beaumont business, when with others, the good-hearted 
Judge John I. Guion tried his luck at Spindletop and 
turned over some $800 on his first deal, then thinking that 
sufficient, turned his face homeward, but passing through 
Dallas, remembered his gifted young son David, when 
he saw a handsome piano in a store window; so bought 
the piano then and there, had it expressed to Ballinger, 
wired ahead for men to carry it; and like the high-heart- 
ed fellow he was, entered into his own home with his 
profits safely invested for the benefit of all who chose to 
enjoy them, for the Judge’s home was a place of open- 
handed hospitality. 

As for Fredericksburg, it was then a long street, white 
and clean and sharp-edged against a clear sky; and there 
was no Port Arthur; and Beaumont was a ramshackle 
village. And Galveston was as picturesque as the streets 
in the neighborhood of St. Louis Cathedral in New Or- 
leans are today, with Spanish scissors-and-knife grinders 
with their little push-carts and their velvet jackets and 
their quaint tunes played on a piece of serrated steel; and 
sheep-skin coated peasants from Russia; and dark-eyed, 
patient looking Armenians; and dock-hands who were 
negroes, bright in colors and singing as they worked. For 
it was in Galveston that I first landed from South Amer- 
ica, and I recall distinctly being greeted on a street run- 
ning parallel with the Mallory docks by a man who 
seemed interested in my welfare, for he catechized me as 
to my business, my place of abode, my destination. And 
when I tolc him something—more for the sake of friend- 
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liness than for information—saying that I knew some- 
thing of seamanship, he was all for shipping me out on 
a barque bound for Belize. But when I spoke of leading 
a land life, he led me away, down a business street (which 
I could not recognize the other day)—a place of many 
awnings which expressed their owners’ taste in color, 
shape and design—and so took me to a saloon, where he 
introduced me to a jolly-looking bartender who, with- 
out a word of invitation, set two huge glasses of beer 
before us. And these being emptied, we went upstairs 
to a gambling hall—a long room crowded with men of 
many nationalities—where were in progress many games 
of poker, keno, roulette, dice, rouge-et-noir, and a large 
toy race course on a green baize table with metal horses 
which flew around at the release of a spring. And every- 
where else, in chili-joints, and bar-rooms, and tobacco 
stores, and news-stands, and places of common resort 
where men drop in and out, there were other machines 
into which you dropped money from a dime to a dollar, 
wagering against wheels as it were, and sometimes—with 
fortune smiling—received returns up to the sum of ten 
silver dollars which clattered pleasantly into a little cup, 
at which moments the dial of the mechanical gambler 
took on a beneficent look, jolly and good-humored and 
liberal. And some of these machines had music inside 
of them, so that you won or lost to the tune of “Lou, Lou, 
I Love You” or the more doleful air of “You Never 
Know What’s Coming, Till You Get It in the Neck.” 
So that locates the time of this note about Texas, and 
sets a sort of vast background for what I intended to say. 
But the background has overshadowed the figure in the 
foreground as any man with a healthy sense of propor- 
tion may see. And when I sat down to write, all these 
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things came in perfectly natural sequence. 
Texas in those days, and remembering them, I find my- 
self glad and grateful to have been there. 
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DOWN UNDER 


By Epwin Forp Piper 


I 


FORGET his hands 
Tossing me to the ceiling, 
And for fifty years remember 


A dream: 
Summer—and Uncle Ben; he came along and laid 
hold of the rod and pulled out a green carpet— 
said he could use it. 


Green grass where he went down 
Under the heavy hooves. 

And beside the trampled one 

A woman 

Calling and calling 

Into nightfall. 


II 


Yes—buffalo—on a stampede, 
And he couldn’t get to his pony. .. . 


I used to imagine . . . running... 
Couldn’t make it. . . 

Shaggy ones breathing loud .. . 
Horns, eyes... 

And down under, the heavy hooves. 


I forget the trampled body. 
I remember a woman 
Calling into nightfall. 


I remember a green carpet 
Out of a dream. 
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But I was in 








AMECAMECA 


By CaRLETON BEALS 


NE day last spring, on my way northeast from the 
Mexican town of Amecameca to attend an Indian 
fiesta in the mountains, I was robbed by bandits, 

stripped to my shirt. For a whole week I had to wait in 
the town for funds. For the first two days, aside from 
flirting with an actress of a stranded traveling troupe, 
there seemed little to do except stare desultorily from the 
up-stairs window of my hotel. Morning and night the 
gaunt shrill wind would whirl over the sear upland fields; 
towards the end of the day the long gray-green twilight 
shadows would deepen on the near-by Sacro Monte, a 
curving hill of sacred miracles on whose crest two 
churches notched the gloomy sky. But on the third morn- 
ing, the sun came out brilliantly, and the two enormous 
volcanoes, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl—at whose feet 
the little arched town of Amecameca sits in an eternal 
attitude of wistful awed prayer—towered above us, 
white, majestic, clear-cut in the rarefied, turquoise atmos- 
phere, seemingly close enough to be touched by the hand, 
yet splendidly remote. That day I walked in the town 
plaza or sat on one of the carved stone benches, watching 
the light dance and gleam on their lofty summits. The 
afternoon passed away in subdued glory. The flame on 
the volcanoes died slowly: amethyst, rose, heliotrope, lav- 
ender, violet. In the hushed evening soft-sandaled In- 
dians slipped past me in their red and blue serapes; the 
town clock glowed like a full moon through the thick- 
clumped cypress trees. Toward the opening west coun- 
try, through a colonial horseshoe arch, could be seen the 
humped outline of Sacro Monte, its wind-bent trees 
marching like an attacking army, like Birnam’s wood 
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itself, against the high-perched tilted churches. In front 
of the big cathedral, on a mound dominating the plaza 
with its mongrel collection of Indians and holiday booths, 
with its wailing music and dancing bonfires, was a flight 
of stone steps leading to a triple arch of classic conti- 
nence. In the flicker of the evening light, the panorama 
enclosed by the arch was hazy—like an incense-blackened 
Perugino triptych painting against a crumbling wall. 
But the two imperial volcanoes refused to fit into this 
curving frame; they towered, from every angle, over and 
above church and town. As the night deepened and the 
chill intensified, the lofty outlines faded away—all but 
the gleam of the snow, two rifts of icicle blue embossing 
the black sky, two rifts that linger on until dawn, when 
the two peaks become silver, pure, hammered silver. 

I have seen the sky-defiant outline of the Alps from 
the northern Lombard plain; I have been through the 
Rockies by numbers of routes; I have tramped the Apen- 
nines and the Pyrenees, and they are mountains to live 
with; but I know of no more intensely over powering spec- 
tacle than these two Mexican volcanoes, Ixtaccihuatl and 
Popocateptl, which lord it over the upland plain of Mex- 
ico. Fujiyama must be much the same as Popocateptl, 
with its sleek, swift-rising, sunset-flaming slopes. Like 
Fujiyama, “Pop,” the Smoke Mountain, is sacred to the 
native religion. Equal to it in grandeur and only second 
in holiness is Ixtaccihuatl, the White Woman. The 
summit of the latter is formed by three peaks that give 
the unmistakable outline of feet, breasts, and head—a 
draped female figure sleeping in eternal white. Some 
day, say the natives, the Smoking Mountain will awaken 
her, and they will go away to a heaven sweeter than any 
known by man; for were they not once lovers, of a valiant, 
handsome race that has long since disappeared from 
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earth—set above the world by the greatest of the gods as 
a reminder of the glory of a time that is no more? 

The lives of the quiet people of Amecameca, their 
simple circumscribed existence in their adobe houses, 
their flower-filled patios, their corn-planted mi/lpas, bear 
the impress of their intimacy with the two mountain 
spirits. The late dawns, the early twilights, the lost wind- 
soul that wails eternally through the gap, make men 
shudder and children whimper. The voices of women 
in the low doorways sink to whispers; the children sud- 
denly stop startled in the midst of their frolicking to 
glance about fearingly; men turn uneasily in their sleep 
and breathe deeply—for hooded witches flit in the dark; 
and black spirits ride the restless air; and the souls of 
ancient cloaked kings stalk the streets. 

The people seem singularly apart at such times—im- 
penetrable. And the mere flirt of a serape over the shoul- 
der becomes a baffling gesture. Nowhere else in the world 
can that gesture be imitated. It makes one suddenly look 
back into the abyss of centuries when the old Toltecs 
swept over these upland regions. Yes, just a gesture; 
but it sets this race wons apart from the rest of us; for 
that motion was moulded before the white man put foot 
on this continent: the arm and neck muscles subtly ad- 
justed, habit irrevocably engraved and handed down from 
generation to generation, until now, the flaunt of a crim- 
son serape has become a symbol of a mystic people. It 
is a proud yet sad, fatalistic gesture. For there is a fatal- 
ism peculiarly Mexican—a fatalism compounded of his 
Oriental, Moorish, and Latin psychical heritage. Only, 
here, in Amecameca, that fatalism is stronger than else- 
where in the breadth of this fatalistic land. Here in 
Amecameca a whole village has resigned itself to ultimate 
extinction; and the knowledge has wrought in the people 
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an ironical ease; has built in their inner consciousness a 
frescoed chapel of assured indifference. 

The very word “Amecameca” means “a town upon a 
town.” Once the arbitrary God of the Smoking Moun- 
tain grew angered with his people and hurled poisonous 
smoke and burning stones and boiling lava over the llano 
floor, wiping them out in a single night. The legend 
reads that some day when these new ones that now wor- 
ship at his feet grow sinful, he will bury them from sight 
in the same way, that they may writhe in eternal torment 
in the bowels of the earth. This destruction is to be 
periodic, linked by superstition to the great fifty-two year 
cycle of the Nahua calendar. But some day, when the 
lava has cooled, Ixchel, the Goddess of the Rainbow, and 
Tlaloc, the God of the Rain, will come strewing white 
violets and bronze lilies; and the violets will be women 
breasted like the sun, and the lilies will be men with tire- 
less loins; and thus shall be created a race more splendid 
than has ever trod the seamed weary crust of the earth. 
Then Amecameca will be a kingdom of peace; then will 
come to this guarded nook of the world, the golden ears 
of plump corn and fat deer, and the days will be filled 
with magic music. Then the Great Smoke God will 
waken his sleeping consort, and they will vanish from the 
eyes of mankind—like all things enchanted. But until 
that Elysian time, the people of Amecameca live in the 
shadow of imminent destruction, with ever an apprehen- 
sive eye for the trailing funnel of smoke that hangs over 
the vast cloudy brow of the God of the Mountain; and 
they chant an ancient hymn: 

O Great God of the Mountain of Smoke; 
O Dweller in the Realm of the Eternal Sun; 


Be merciful to Thy people; 
Spare us yet a while; 
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Not yet have our lives grown sinful; 
Spare us yet a while. 

But when the morning sun strikes its silver flame upon 
the two white mountains, the fears of the natives fall 
away; then men walk with quick elastic stride, proudly 
calling themselves the “Sons of the Smoking Mountain.” 
At such times a superficial brightness and busyness rustles 
like the autumn leaves through the twisted streets. Long 
trains of burros come jingling and braying down from the 
mountains, dragging enormous timbers slantwise, or stag- 
gering beneath sacks of brimstone from the crest of the 
crater. The lanes resound with the clear echoing yodel 
of muleteers. Bent Indians dog-trot half a day with hun- 
dred-kilo sacks of charcoal strapped to back and brow; at 
night the blood-red fires of their kilns may be seen far up 
on some wind-swept ridge. The town itself is criss-crossed 
with deep-cleft gleaming arroyos; streams of crystal-clear 
water gurgle down the center of the streets; and women 
in bright, wondrously embroidered camisas scrub clothes 
on slabs of gray texontle. Geese scold stray pigs, and 
coal-eyed nifios ride mythical bamboo water-steeds. Then 
the sun-white Mountain God smiles benignantly; the 
Sleeping Woman turns on her bier with a half-sigh of 
contentment—or is it only that eternal breeze through the 
cypresses? 

At other times the very grandeur of these two moun- 
tains becomes oppressive. Then the people look with re- 
lief to the small Sacro Monte, with its two rose-colored 
churches, its soft Italian profile set against the pastel- 
shaded sky. It would seem, at such times, that Nature 
had planted the Sacro Monte there at the back-door of 
the town to be a kindly solace to a people knowing its 
ultimate doom; and indeed the goddess who once abode 
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on its wooded slopes was less feared but more companion- 
able than the two mountain spirits. 

True, all these old native legends were disrupted by 
the advent of the Spaniards and Christianity. The reck- 
less energy of Cortez and his followers turned itself into 
too pragmatic channels to resign itself to drowsy awe or 
queer dreams of disaster. From ancient Cholula, the 
holy city of the snake-sheathed Quetzalcoatl, they whirled 
up over the enormous divide between the two volcaioes 
and down upon the town. The clang of their armor shat- 
tered the quiet and peace of twilight and dawn; and the 
breath of their virile passing still eddies here in this hol- 
low beside the Mount of Sacred Miracles. On that 
Sacred Mount, the Conquistadores planted the cross of 
the Roman Church and the red and yellow emblem of 
the Catholic monarchs. The little band even swept up 
to the summit of Popocatepetl, the third highest peak in 
America, not with any remarkable reverence, but to 
wrench out great chunks of sulphur from the crater, and 
to slide them down the snowy slopes on straw petates in 
order to feed the ravenous maws of their cannon. 

And even the holy Fray Martin de Valencia, one of 
the early twelve apostles of the Franciscan order, who 
took up his abode in a cave on the Sacro Monte, must 
have been a practical man, worshiping his abstract God 
in wise appreciation of means, cleverly bending the na- 
tives to his creed. In 1624 this Fray Martin de Valencia, 
the Superior of the Spanish province of San Gabriel, 
sailed with a company of fellow-workers from San Lucar 
to Barrameda and landed at the sinister Vera Cruz fort— 
San Juan de Ulda. As evidence of their indomitable 
purpose, they walked from the coast to the plateau, skirt- 
ed the Texcocan marshes, and reached Mexico City 
within a month. Fray Valencia, “Father of the Mexican 
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Church,” though an inflexible patrician, said to have 
destroyed with his own hands over a hundred thousand 
idols, was not a blind fanatic. Though his burning zeal 
was in acid contrast to the passive native fatalism, it was 
not a zeal without intelligence. In Amecameca, as in so 
many other places, a Catholic temple rose on the site of 
the destroyed shrine of an earlier goddess. A native tale 
is told of the origin of the shrine. Muleteers from vil- 
lages to the south were carrying images to be sold in 
Amecameca. Twice, a mule broke away and ran up the 
Sacro Monte to the cave. The second time, he refused 
to come away. On undoing his load, the muleteers found 
that he carried their one image of the Christ and this was 
deemed evidence of a divine desire for a chapel to be 
founded on the spot. 

The Indians soon learned to turn their worshiping 
feet to the kindly hospice of good Fray Valencia, who 
knew well the value of easing their pagan fears of the 
Great Smoke God; and if he made the Christian hell 
equally vivid in their hearts, he also pictured for them a 
Paradise no less Elysian than that of the golden age of 
the chosen race which was to come when they should be 
blotted out and forgotten. 

Mexico’s greatest writers, from Mendieta to Alta- 
mirano, have chronicled the legends of the early father. 
He was a local Saint Francis. When he prayed he ap- 
peared to ascend slightly from the ground in a halo of 
dazzling light. He once resuscitated a child, “just be- 
cause it had died on the road as a result of its parents 
having refused to baptize it, and he would not that it 
went to hell.” And Mendieta tells how the Fray went 
out every morning to pray under a tree to which imme- 
diately flocked thousands of birds whose eager singing 
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woke echoes far down the hillside, but that after he died 
“they came not there again.” 

On the hill in his cave, now enclosed in a camarin, 
is his burial-place; a sculptured image (that may well 
be of him) kneels before a glass-cased image of a miracu- 
lous Christ—El Santo Entierro. This image is of the 
pith of maize—singularly light; one Indian can carry it 
on his head, so that its frequent jerky peregrinations 
through the water-washed, wind-swept town still console 
the fearing people, now that the good Fray is no more. 

Holy Week overtook me in the hotel. Pilgrims ap- 
proached the shrine of El Santo Entierro on their knees, 
crawling in the dust. On Ash Wednesday, the miraculous 
Christ was lifted at the head of a long procession which 
wound down stone-hewn steps and a zigzag road to the 
town. And in the afternoon, shrine and image served 
for the setting of a semipagan Passion Play. Every year 
on this night, the spirit of the good Saint Valencia walks 
abroad; but no one knows with whom he consorts. For 
on this night, Teteoinan, the Nahua goddess of cleanli- 
ness, passes over the face of the taut earth like a cool 
wind, fresh from the mountain snows. The Indians hang 
their dirty clothes on the trees to be blessed—queer bat- 
like effects among the spidery branches, touched with 
fugitive color as the ocote torches of the worshipers flit 
along the twisting hill-paths. The goddess in her head- 
band of thread-wrapped spindles and her broom of grass 
comes sweeping the earth; she cleanses the garments, 
purifies the air, and wards off disease; and her passing 
lightens for many a day the leaden melancholy that hovers 
over Amecameca. 

That night, as the hour grew late and the town clock 
chimed softly, lingeringly, the crowd thinned, the torches 
went wavering down the slopes. I slipped alone up to 
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the higher sanctuary with its Campo Santo where hap- 
hazard graves tilt and hump in the dark, and queer black 
crosses tumble and point at a thousand stars. There on 
the edge of the hill, under a writhing, wind-bent oak that 
leans over the steep descent, I had gazed that morning 
at the massive immovable mountain gods across and above 
the town. There, that evening, I found an old tall Indian, 
gnarled as the trunk by which he. stood, as though both 
had been distorted by the torture-instruments of the In- 
quisition itself. He was planted with one foot on a raised 
grave-slab, eyes peering out across the dark at those two 
vast guardians, now but blue rifts floating frostily in the 
black fluid sky. He was muttering, muttering—perhaps 
an ancient prayer. ... 

“Great things are done,” said Blake, “when men and 
mountains meet.” ‘The village of Amecameca weaves 
the days into simple mechanical routine; the corn sprouts 
in the milpas; the women (when the Goddess Teteoinan 
is not abroad) wash their clothes on the stones at the edge 
of the snow-cold water that ripples down from the mighty 
heights; the church bells call to early mass; the people 
gossip and jest in the stores; but I knew, as I watched 
that gnarled figure, that here in Amecameca, for all the 
simple routine, even in the humblest heart, “great things 
are done.” And I doubt not that more than one wrenched 
soul that night of Ash Wednesday turned away from the 
weird festival on the Sacro Monte with a quick pang of 
misgiving to consult those greater arbiters that stand so 
inscrutably watching the human comedy, ready to accord 
or chastise. 

I, stranger to this place and race, will never feel the 
heavy clutch of foretold doom that tightens upon the 
hearts of these people. For me these majestic, immovable, 
immaculate peaks became a symbol of peace, that 
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matchless peace that has no reason to doubt its own right- 
eousness, a peace which for us mortals must remain the 
unattainable as surely as we value our souls—the peace of 
last perfection. And yet, there that night, I, too, was 
eager to see them on the morrow, to see them as I had 
so often seen them—-silver, silver-white against the dawn. 

But by morning the wind-spirit was wailing through 
the gap, rattling his bony hands against the window-panes, 
shaking the trees in his fleshless teeth; and an enormous 
belt of heaving gray cloud swirled in the east, billowed, 
slipped down over the thatched and tiled roofs of Ame- 
cameca in a smothering blanket. One could almost 
imagine that the final doom of the town was arriving. 
When I said good-by to the arrogant little actress (whose 
painted pouting lips and sinuous blue kimono set her a 
trillion miles away from this myth-magic place) and 
went down to the railroad station, the heavy damp had 
made the town impalpable, the figment of a vanishing 
dream. The waiting Indians had gathered their serapes 
close about their faces; passing saddle-horses moved 
stiffly, and the silver braid on the pantaloons of their 
riders returned not a gleam; the tired flat-roofed houses 
huddled together futuristically; and the fields, where 
little puffs of vapor formed and reformed or scurried 
off among the trees, were more sear than usual. Not until 
the train had swung around the Sacro Monte did I again 
catch a glint of sun—on a yellowing ridge, far across 
the llano. But the Smoke God and his sleeping consort 
hid their faces in a mantle of impenetrable gray. 








YUCATAN SKETCHES 


By James C. BarpIn 


I. FIESTA 


* a grove near the edge of the sea 

Yellow-flamed torches of sweet-smelling pine knots 
Fixed to the boles of laurels and seibas 

Flood the gray sand with flickering light. 

Stiff fronds of cocoa-palms 

Sway against the sky line; 

The slender limbed sapotes 

Moan and shiver in the wind. 


Shouting and singing, 

Clad in scanty garments, 

Bare-headed, bare-legged, 

The bronze of their skin 

Glowing in the light of the sputtering torches, 

A crowd of young men hastens to the edge of the sea. 


Following them, the girls— 
Lithe-limbed, full-figured, 

Their arms bare, their shapely feet 
In sandals made of deer skin; 
Their bright shawls draped 

Over beltless white huipiles 

Gay with rich embroideries 

At neck and at skirt hem; 

Heavy gold chains 

Hang upon their bosoms; 

In their sleek black hair 

Tall combs of carey gleam dully in the light. 


A shrill fiddle wails— 

The strum of a guitar 

Sets the measure of the dance. 

A cornet blares discordantly, 

Making the torch flames quiver as with pain. 
Long black bottles 

Tilt over cups of calabash— 
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The dancers form a circle 

Two abreast and marching nervously— 

The yellow-hued flames 

Leap as the breeze blows gustily from sea, 

And the shadows of the maidens and the young men 
mingle 

In fluttering embraces on the hard-packed sands. 


An old man strides 

From the shadows of the cocoa-palms— 

Girded with a loin cloth, 

His legs and torso naked, 

His skin ash-gray with age. 

His thin hair is caught in a knot above his shoulder, 
And a band of crimson feathers 

Dangles round his corded neck. 

He seeks a place in the midst of the dancers— 
The fiddle grows silent, the laughter dies away. 
He sits down slowly 

Cross-legged on the sand, 

And grasps a massive instrument 

Between his bony knees— 

The torches spit and quiver 

As his hands begin to strike. 


Like the slow, cold throb 

Of merciless cunning 

In the tortuous brain of the devil called Hunahau— 
Like the flut-flut-flut 

Of the leathery wings of Tzotz, 
The Bat-God— 

The Evil-Faced— 

The Snarer of Souls— 

Like intolerable longings 

That torture the nerves 

Of girls that love has maddened 
When Noh-Ek, the silver-fanged, 
The star that walks ahead of night, 
Flashes her gaze 
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Into their eyes— 

Such is the pulse 

Of the passion-waking tun-kul— 
The drum 

That the old man 

Beats with his palms. 


Long-necked bottles 

Shudder on the edges 

Of calabash cups— 

The hair of the maidens 
Streams about the shoulders 

Of the young men who clasp them— 
Feet that are bleeding 

Pound the shell-strewn shingle— 
And the hands of the old man 
Strike faster— 

Faster— 

Faster—. 


Il. DROUGHT 


Our Father the Sun 

Looks down on us in anger. 

His lordly gaze 

Is hard and unregarding. 

His clouds speed over the heat-scorched blue 
And refresh us not. 


The leaves of the aged seiba in the village square 
Crisp up at noon 

As though a fire smouldered 

Amid its far-flung roots. 

In the fields 

The maize is turning yellow— 

Dust lies thick 

On the drooping blades. 


When darkness comes 
A hot wind blows from the forest, 
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And the moon is like a ghost-face 
Seen in a dull, black mirror 
Of obsidian. 


Under the dry and rustling thatch 

Of the village roofs 

The women mutter of hunger to come, 
And stare with anguished eyes 

At stolid children 

Playing in the dusty road. 

The men sit in the doorways, 

Silent and listless, 

Gazing at perishing fields. 

Old men 

Squatting in the shade of the flamboyan 
That grows in front of the church 
Whisper one to another, 

Breathing the name of Ah Puch, 
Lord of Death. 


In the hard clear light of morning 

The maidens grind the softened corn— 
Nearly the last 

Of the meager stores. 

They sing no more 

The immemorial song 

To lighten their immemorial task. 

The thump of the heavy brazo 

As it crushes the grain 

Against the stone of the rough metate 
Beats no more the intricate measure 
That snares quick feet in the maze of the dance—. 


Day by day, the cool green water 

Sinks lower and lower 

In the cenote. 

Soon the maidens 

With water jugs balanced upon their hips 
Will seek in vain for the sacred pool 
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In the depths of the cavern 
Below the temple 
Raised aforetime to Itzamna. 


Who shall say 

That Itzamna is not angry with us 
Who have neglected him 

These countless years— 

Who have suffered his altars 

To be polluted of bats— 

Who have suffered his dwelling 
To crumble away? 


In the evening, 

When Father Domingo is asleep 

And the church broods in the shadows, 
The old women chant, 
Low-voiced—in ancient Maya— 

A prayer to the Goddess of Water— 

A prayer to the Lords of Rain. 

From the crumbling doors of the temple 
The sweet smelling smoke of copal 
Curls up to the midnight sky. 

But ay! The moon 

Peers down like a grinning ghost-face 
At the shriveled maize in the milpas, 
And the owls— 

Companions of Ah Puch, 

Lord of Death— 

Scream all night in the gloom of the forest. 
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MARK TWAIN ON THE COMSTOCK 


By Haro_p MEYER 


UST what happened to Mark Twain from the time he 
quit the pilot-house of a Mississippi steamboat until 
he came to the East already equipped with a consider- 

able reputation as a humorous writer and speaker is not 
as generally known as are later chapters in his life. And 
while most eminent writers are products of one or another 
school of letters, Mark Twain is often supposed to have 
been the product of no particular school and to have come 
into prominence without serving any literary apprentice- 
ship. Both of these suppositions are some distance re- 
moved from the truth. 

When the war closed the river, Samuel Clemens 
rushed into the fray, only to discover that army life was 
not as rosy as he had been led to think. He therefore 
resigned after the approved French manner, and attach- 
ing himself to his brother Orion in the capacity of com- 
panion, set out for Nevada, of which Territory Orion 
Clemens was newly appointed secretary. Nevada was, 
as everybody knew, just full of gold and silver, and Sam 
meant to have some of it. In due time they arrived in 
Virginia City, and Sam spent the year 1861 and most of 
1862 poking about the country in search of precious 
metal. The fact that Orion got a salary prevented Sam’s 
starving to death. 

Virgina City was a boom town. The outcroppings of 
the Comstock lode had been worked for gold for some 
months when in 1859 an assay showed its principal and 
previously discarded content to be silver. Virginia City 
began as a mining camp on the Comstock. It was not 
long before the Comstock was recognized to be the 
world’s richest silver deposit. In the space of two years 
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Virginia City attained a population of over 4,500, and 
during the succeeding decade ranked next only to San 
Francisco, among cities of the West, in size and impor- 
tance. It had for a time a population of well over 20,000. 
In the early days of Nevada’s statehood Virginia was 
its principal city and the home of over a third of the 
state’s population. In time most of the silver was dug 
out of the Comstock and Virginia City passed into ob- 
scurity. 

During the bonanza days, Virginia boasted a high 
development of all the faults common to boom towns. 
There was much lawlessness. Murder and robbery were 
daily occurrences, and went unpunished. The principal 
sport and almost universal pastime was drinking. For- 
tunes were made and lost almost daily. Mines, mills and 
reduction works operated to capacity day and night. A 
constant stream of precious metal went over the road to 
San Francisco. Everybody was rich, or expected to be 
shortly. 

Even under such conditions, the arts were not neg- 
lected. ‘There was McGuire’s Opera House. Almost 
every show that played San Francisco came to Virginia 
City. John Mackay, patron of the arts, footed the bills 
when McGuire didn’t make expenses. And the daily 
papers did creative work on a large scale. ‘The jour- 
nalists’ manuscripts never encountered a blue pencil. 
This system had startling results. When news was scarce, 
it was composed in the office. The various papers rent 
each other to quivering bloody fragments almost daily 
through the medium of their editorial columns. This 
brand of spoof delighted the populace far more than any 
sober presentation of mere news. 

Sam Clemens throve in the bonanza atmosphere. He 
was always, so he fancied, on the verge of becoming 
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fabulously wealthy. He liked the freedom. He liked 
the people. Ever and anon he wrote a letter to the En- 
terprise, Virginia City’s principal paper. Joe Goodman, 
the editor, became interested in him. In August, 1862, 
he offered Sam a job as reporter. Sam was over in Esmer- 
alda County looking under rocks for nuggets. The food 
was low and there weren’t any nuggets, so he abandoned 
the search for gold for twenty-five real tangible dollars 
per week, and walked the hundred and thirty miles over 
the mountains to Virginia City. 

The Enterprise had a brilliant staff. Joe Goodman, 
the owner and editor during the bonanza days, was a 
literary man of considerable importance on the coast, and 
later achieved world renown as a scholar. He first de- 
ciphered the Maya inscriptions which held the key to 
the history of that race. William Wright, known always 
by his pseudonym Dan de Quille, was Virginia City’s 
foremost man of letters. He was a member of the Enter- 
prise staff as reporter and later as editor during the whole 
course of that paper’s existence. His most important 
book, The History of the Big Bonanza, is the ultimate 
source of authoritative information regarding early Vir- 
ginia City and the Comstock. It is an invaluable chapter 
in the written record of the West. 

Other members of the Enterprise staff included Rollin 
Daggett, later United States Minister to Hawaii; Steve 
Gillis, then composing room foreman; and Denis Mc- 
Carthy, manager of Mark Twain’s first lecture tour. The 
editorial forces of the other papers, The Gold Hill News, 
The Virginia Staats Zeitung, The Evening Chronicle, 
and especially the Daily Union, foremost rival of the 
Enterprise, were not lacking in brilliant men. The jour- 
nalists of Virginia City worked and played together. 
They formed one of the most notable literary groups in 
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the country. Nevada historians attribute to all of them 
the standard set of pioneer virtues—that is, all except L. P. 
Hall, formerly of Avery’s Ox (Occidental Messenger, 
Corvalis, Oregon). Poor Hall drank too much. 

Samuel Clemens fitted exactly into this group. By 
the end of a year he had become a leader in it. Under 
the tutelage of Dan de Quille he learned how to dig up 
news and how to commit editorial mayhem with respect 
to his brother journalists on the other papers. As a re- 
porter he was a fair success. He stayed with the Enter- 
prise until May, 1864. 

Sam and a reporter from the Union hunted news to- 
gether. The president of the Virginia City School Board 
had a quarrel with the Enterprise, and always gave his 
monthly report to the Union, which refused to share it. 
Sam and the Union man returning to town one afternoon 
stopped at the office of the School Board, while the Union 
reporter went in and got the report. Then they proceeded 
into town and stopped at a saloon for refreshment. ‘The 
Union man couldn’t remember much after that, and the 
next day the Enterprise published the school report. The 
Union was furious. The Enterprise reminded the Union 
of the evils of drink. 

A month later Sam and the same Union man went to 
inspect a new mine shaft. The miners had left for the 
day. There was no way to descend save by the windlass 
and bucket route. Sam, being the lighter, descended. 
The Union man left him there and went after the school 
report. Some miners hauled Sam out four hours later. 
The Union gave the Enterprise a long inky laugh. 

Whenever a new saloon opened up, the proprietor 
would send a basket of sample wares to each of the 
papers. This assured the saloon some publicity; in fact, 
usually affected the whole tone of the next day’s issue. 
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Sam Clemens once had to write one of these opening 
notices all alone. The task was too much for him. The 
composing room foreman took one look at the copy and 
threw it away. 


Clemens’ first letters to the Enterprise had been signed 
“Josh.” He discarded this name on joining the staff and 
his work appeared unsigned. Joe Goodman sent him to 
Carson City to report the session of the legislature. The 
famous pseudonym Mark ‘Twain appeared as signature 
to the Carson letter of February 2, 1863. 


During this visit to Carson City, Dan de Quille, who 
remained in Virginia, took occasion to write a day-by-day 
account of the activities of Mark Twain’s nose. That 
organ had been somewhat damaged in a boxing bout the 
day before Mark left for Carson, and was for a time its 
possessor’s salient feature. 


Mark Twain knew nothing of legislative procedure, 
but Goodman had sent him to Carson City, confident that 
his reports would be interesting if not instructive. Good- 
man was not disappointed. The Union correspondent at 
Carson City, Clement T. Rice, made sport in his reports 
of Mark Twain’s lack of understanding of the legislative 
machinery. Mark Twain replied in a vitriolic letter 
which undertook to show that Rice hid beneath “glitter- 
ing technical terms a festering mass of misstatement and 
error” and that he “should be known as The Unreliable.” 
The Unreliable was Rice’s title thenceforth. At Carson 
City, Mark Twain became again the dandy of the Missis- 
sippi days. His brother, Orion, was Acting Governor. 
Mark Twain was a prominent figure in the social life of 
the capital. Sam Clemens, an unknown reporter, left 
Virginia City to report the legislature. Mark Twain, a 
writer, a notable, returned. 
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Mark Twain’s most notorious literary achievement 
while in Virginia City was the story of the Empire City 
massacre. This was a synthetic news item printed with 
the full expectation that no one would believe it. It was 
written for the purpose of casting an unfavorable light 
upon the Magnolia Saloon in Carson City, dispenser of 
forty rod whiskey, and the San Francisco Bulletin, which 
had persistently attacked the Washoe interests. 

Philip Hopkins, a bachelor, lived alone at what was 
known as Dutch Nick’s or Empire City, a short distance 
from Carson. He was the sole inhabitant of the place. 
No tree grew within a radius of twenty miles of his home. 
These facts were common knowledge. Mark Twain’s 
story told how Philip Hopkins, who lived at the edge of 
the great pine forest between Dutch Nick’s and Empire 
City, had suddenly gone mad, killed seven of his nine 
children with club, ax and knife, beat the two survivors 
into insensibility; had killed and scalped his wife, slit his 
own throat; had ridden into town and dying had fallen 
from his horse in front of the Magnolia Saloon, still 
clutching his wife’s bloody scalp. This description is in 
the best Hearst journalistic style. The account continues, 
to explain that Hopkins’ madness was occasioned by 
financial losses. On the advice of a relative, a member 
of the editorial staff of the San Francisco Bulletin, Hop- 
kins had sold out Comstock holdings of considerable value 
and invested the money in the Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany. This company was on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and borrowed money to pay dividends to keep the stock 
up until the principal owners could quietly sell out, leav- 
ing the wrecked concern to new investors. The San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, so the story goes, knew of the impending 
crash but refrained from exposing the situation, thus be- 
coming a party to the crime of defrauding numerous 
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investors, and responsible for the horrible massacre at 
Dutch Nick’s. 

So graphically was the story told that people con- 
strued what they knew to be untrue as error, and believed 
the rest. The Bulletin was so enraged that it wasn’t even 
funny. Popular indignation was aroused. The Enter- 
prise lost exchanges and subscribers. To the penitent 
author of the hoax, Joe Goodman said, “Never mind, 
Mark, the storm will blow over, and this story wil! be 
remembered when everything else you have written for 
the Enterprise is forgotten.” 

The journalistic war in Virginia City was never more 
hotly waged than in 1863. Mark Twain and the Un- 
reliable went to San Francisco. Dan de Quille took 
advantage of their absence to inform the Virginia City 
public that, “It is to be regretted that such scrubs are 
ever permitted to visit the bay, as the inevitable effect 
will be to destroy that exalted opinion of the manners 
and morality of our people which was inspired by the 
conduct of our senior editor.” (Which is to say, Dan 
himself.) 

Shortly after returning to Virginia City, Mark took 
cold and went to Steamboat Springs to recuperate, the 
Unreliable doing Mark’s work on the Enterprise in addi- 
tion to his own on the Union. The Unreliable’s first act 
was to print an elaborate apology over Mark Twain’s 
signature to all those concerning whom Mark had spoken 
harshly, including, of course, himself. Mark returned, 
rescinded all apologies, and wrote a diatribe against the 
Unreliable, libeling him as “a reptile endowed with no 
more intellect, no more cultivation, no more Christian 
principle than animates and adorns the sportive jackass- 
rabbit of the Sierras.” It was on this visit to Steamboat 
Springs that the essay on Curing a Cold was written. 
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The Enterprise kept open house for visiting celebri- 
ties. When, late in the fall, Artemus Ward came to 
Virginia City, he was captured by the Enterprise crowd. 
They proved to be such a congenial group that Ward’s 
stay, which was intended to be only three days, stretched 
out over as many weeks. Mark Twain pictures him at 
his farewell banquet—which became a series of banquets 
—with blackened face, standing on the table reciting 
Aldrich’s Ballad of Baby Bell. A toast proposed to 
Aldrich was drunk standing by all those who succeeded 
in assuming that posture, and by the others as they were. 
By order of Governor Nye, Artemus Ward was created 
“Speaker of Pieces to the People of Nevada.” 

Artemus Ward was particularly drawn to Mark 
Twain, and was, during his stay in Virginia City, Mark’s 
constant companion. Their friendship thus begun lasted 
until Ward’s death. In 1871 Mark Twain delivered a 
lecture on Artemus Ward which, though it proved im- 
mensely popular, was only given eleven times. 

Artemus Ward’s visit to Virginia City marked the 
most important forward step in Mark Twain's literary 
career to that point. Ward recognized Mark’s potential 
greatness, and saw in him a rising member of his own 
school of humor. He promised, before he left Virginia 
City, to help Mark Twain reach the light. At Ward’s 
suggestion, Mark sent an article to the New York Sunday 
Mercury. Though a rather poor piece of writing, it was 
published. However, the world did not have its first 
real laugh with Mark Twain until more than a year later 
when the Jumping Frog story, written at the behest of 
Artemus Ward as a contribution to his book, appeared 
in the Mercury. 

Following this period of association with Artemus 
Ward, Mark Twain produced fewer clumsy, unfunny 
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pieces of pseudo-humor, and began to show evidences of 
artistic innocence, of a tendency to understatement, and 
of a more judicious use of subject matter. The change 
can perhaps be best understood by comparing Mark 
Twain’s stupid essay on Curing a Cold with his letter 
accepting the Governorship of the Third House of the 
Nevada Legislature, written only five months later. 

When the Legislature met in Carson City in January, 
1864, a burlesque “Third House” was formed, and held 
a session as a church benefit. Mark Twain was chosen 
to preside as Governor. Unfortunately his message to 
the Third House has not been preserved, but those who 
heard it regarded it as classic. In recognition of his 
success, Mark [Twain received a gold watch with the case 
properly inscribed, “To the Governor of the Third 
House.” ‘This was really his first appearance in a field 
which he was later to command. 

When the Enterprise got into a row with McGuire’s 
Opera House, Mark, Joe Goodman, Rollin Daggett and 
Dan de Quille turned to dramatic criticism. Owing to 
their efforts, it became the rule for a play to come to Vir- 
ginia City and leave as soon as the cast read what the En- 
terprise had said about it. Rollin Daggett achieved consid- 
erable fame during this conflict for the purity of his style 
of abuse. Presently the Opera House had to close up 
until it could make its peace with the Enterprise. 

Under the inspiration of Steve Gillis the Enterprise 
staff gave Mark Twain an imitation meerschaum pipe. 
Mark thought it was genuine and entertained his sup- 
posed well wishers at an elaborate banquet at Chau- 
mond’s. In a few days the pipe disintegrated while in 
operation and spilled the ashes on Mark. Mark held the 
admiring office force spellbound for half an hour with 
the outburst of profanity this occasioned. Steve used to 
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encourage such outbursts because Mark’s profanity was 
of such a high order, always picturesque, always appro- 
priate to the subject, or rather, the object. 

In May, Goodman left Mark Twain in charge of the 
Enterprise while he was away from Virginia City. Sam 
Laird, editor of the Evening Chronicle, and Mark Twain 
became involved in such a bitter controversy that Mark’s 
friends on the Enterprise, notably Steve Gillis, persuaded 
him that Laird had said some things that could only be 
wiped out in blood. The idea didn’t appeal to Mark, 
but on the insistence of his friends he finally challenged 
Laird toa duel. Laird was hesitant also, but on receiving 
a second challenge, accepted. Mark made a will, and 
with Steve Gillis as his second, walked over the hill 
through the gray morning mists. Arrived on the field 
of honor, Mark set about brushing up his marksmanship. 
He hit nothing. A mud hen alighted on a sage brush 
some few yards away. Steve borrowed the gun from 
Mark and shot its head off. Just then Sam Laird and 
his seconds arrived. Steve gave the gun back to Mark. 
Laird saw the decapitated mud hen and inquired who 
had shot it. “Mark,” said Steve. “How far away was 
it?” asked Laird. ‘Only about thirty yards,” said Steve, 
“he could do it twice as far.” “Sam,” said Laird’s sec- 
ond, “you don’t want to fight. You’d better settle this 
thing right now.” “Fight!” snorted Laird, “hell no! I’m 
not going to be murdered by that damned desperado.” 
So the duel was called off. Laird made a complete apol- 
ogy for all he had said and the erstwhile enemies returned 
to town together. 

Jerry Driscoll, foreman of the grand jury, hunted up 
the challenger and told him that he had violated a new 
anti-duelling law and had better get out of town. So the 
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next morning Steve Gillis and Mark boarded the stage 
for San Francisco. 

Mark Twain contributed to Tom Fitch’s Occidental, 
Virginia City’s literary publication, which died in in- 
fancy. He had written his first long poem (so he called 
it), The Aged Pilot Man, for the issue, which fortunately 
never appeared. 

After going to San Francisco, Mark Twain continued 
to contribute to the Enterprise until late in 1866 when he 
went East. Up to that time he had written only one thing, 
the Jumping Frog story, which commanded more than 
local enterest. His San Francisco letters to the Enter- 
prise show his writing still far from finished, but lacking 
much of the crudity that characterized it before he met 
Artemus Ward. 

Judge Goodwin once said, “The coming to the Enter- 
prise was the making of Mark Twain. I doubt very much 
whether he would ever have been famous at all except 
for his experience there.” ‘This opinion approaches very 
closely to the truth. The Comstock does without ques- 
tion hold a place of first importance in Mark Twain’s 
literary development. It was there that he served most 
of his apprenticeship. 

Though he became the best known of the Virginia 
City literary crowd, it would be unfair to say that he was 
the most talented member. Joe Goodman, whose encour- 
agement was responsible for Mark’s completion of the 
“Innocents Abroad,” always believed Dan de Quille a 
greater genius than Mark Twain. In any case, it was in 
Virginia City that Mark Twain first began to think of 
himself as a writer and there that he found an audience 
to whom his work was acceptable. 











THE PASSIONATE PILGRIMAGE 
OF MRS. PAIGE 


By R. F. Drssie 


OME women are predestined to have one marvelously 
romantic experience, some achieve it, and some have 
it thrust upon them. There is also a fourth class. ... 

Harriette White Story Paige won her solitary great 
experience through a most fortunate combination of the 
first three types. Had a single one been lacking—had 
she not in the first place been the niece of Chief Justice 
Story and the half sister-in-law of the great Daniel Web- 
ster, had she not in the second place diplomatically pulled 
all her myriad feminine strings, and in the third place 
had Webster not decided to tour England in order to 
whoop up enough American enthusiasm to gain him a 
presidential nomination—she would have been doomed 
to a most commonplace existence. In that case she, like 
millions of her countrywomen, would have done the usual 
things: married the usual hard-working husband, borne 
the usual number of children, worn the usual quantity of 
gingham dresses, washed the usual daily messes of dishes, 
and so on. But, as it happens, the three necessary items 
were there—her good fairy saw to that—and so, for one 
brief, fleeting, joyous, rapturous, unbelievably entrancing 
year, she hobnobbed with English authors, statesmen, 
lords and—ah !—Queen Victoria herself and Daniel Web- 
ster himself. 

Her life before and after that incredible year was as 
colorlessly monotonous as the life of the average lady. 
She was born on November 29, 1809, in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts; and since her father was a merchant sprung 
from a long line of merchants, she doubtless did the right 
thing by marrying another merchant, James W. Paige— 
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who, to be sure, deviated slightly from the right way 
inasmuch as his business was in Boston. After their wed- 
ding on June 14, 1831, the blissful pair followed prece- 
dent by spending their honeymoon at Niagara Falls. The 
marriage had cemented her connection with Webster, for 
Paige was a half-brother of Mrs. Webster; and Harriette 
Paige was not the sort of woman who would be likely 
to waste any time in taking advantage of such a fortunate 
coincidence. She saw to it that the casual correspondence 
between the two families became regular, and by the time 
her first child was born this intercourse had become so 
intimate that Webster actually turned aside from his ora- 
torical labors long enough to write, “I really long to see 
this little specimen of humanity.” He did see it very 
shortly—Harriette skillfully managed that—and thus, 
step by step, the good work went on. So it came about 
that when the Websters decided to go to England in 
1839, it happened—it had to happen—that Mrs. Paige 
went along too. Of course she kept a journal that was 
soon bulging with incidents, names, footnotes, exclama- 
tion points, underscored words, fervent ejaculations, and 
quantities upon quantities of happy-go-lucky commas. 
Not once during those luscious months did she fail for 
one day to jot down the happenings of that day “for the 
benefit of friends at home.” 

And how great were those benefits! When she wrote 
of “glorious, interminable, wonderful London!”—when 
she spoke of the Tower of London as a place “which for 
historical interest .. . had for me a peculiar interest”—- 
when she waxed ecstatic over “the justly celebrated Brit- 
ish Museum” with its “endless variety of curiosities”— 
when she obligingly explained that the Zodlogical Gar- 
dens “are, as their name indicates, a menagerie of ani- 
mals”’—when she was escorted through Westminster 
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Abbey, “a glorious edifice, hallowed by time, and a thou- 
sand associations of the past,” on the arm of Lockhart and 
found him “full of charming conversation and poetical 
allusions”—she did so rightly believing that she was add- 
ing much to her friends’ store of historical and literary 
knowledge. And good gracious! what perfectly marvel- 
ous persons she met at dinners and parties! There was 
Dickens, who “greatly resembles the prints of him seen in 
America,” there were Tom Moore and Hallam and Sam- 
uel Rogers and Sir Humphrey Davy and Lady Angela 
Georgina Burdett-Coutts and Hartley Coleridge, “a son 
of the Poet, and himself one,” and—oh, a Aost of others 
almost as great. One day she was a guest of the Duke 
of Wellington. When he showed her a picture of his 
daughter-in-law, she jubilantly breathed, “What a lovely 
face and profile!” “Yes,” said the gratified Duke, “she 
is a very handsome, a very handsome woman.” Seeing 
that she was on the right track, she paid a similar com- 
pliment to one of his stained glass windows, and His 
Grace again replied, “Yes, it is very pretty, quite so.” 
And another day she had a most thrilling conversation 
with the Duke of Cambridge, during which he thought- 
fully asked her whether she had enjoyed her voyage 
across, and made many wise observations about the Brit- 
ish and American climates. 

Yet, in the midst of all these delicious experiences, 
her own patriotism never deserted her. Her chief com- 
ment on Wordsworth was that he reminded her of an 
amateur Boston artist—and she did not mean to compli- 
ment the artist. Once she sat at dinner beside a Mr. 
Guthrie, who was a Member of Parliament, and she 
was greatly disappointed to learn that he was only “an 
ignorant, and disagreeable Scotchman, who showed his 
bad taste by deprecating everything American, even our 
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natural scenery. ...I1 told him... that we could show 
more varieties of the oak alone than his country contained 
among all her forest trees.”” During the rest of the courses 
Mr. Guthrie, M. P., was very silent. 

Nor was this her only disappointment. Lord Brou- 
gham, she sadly admitted, “is decidedly ug/y, is full of 
gesticulations, and has a peculiarly prominent, flexible 
nose, square at the end, and somewhat retroussée. This 
feature, as he talks, is in constant motion . . . scarcely 
ceasing, even for a moment.” The majestic Lord Mel- 
bourne himself, she noted, “hesitates, repeats, and stam- 
mers, in the simplest conversation.” As for His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Brunswick, he was “ stupid per- 
son; he sat on my left, but I could extract from him noth- 
ing intelligent, or agreeable.” And Bulwer-Lytton, 
“although unquestionably a very handsome man... has 
not the sort of beauty most covetable for a man (in my 
estimation) .” If these men were unromantic, some women 
were worse. The Italian singer Grisi “is thought so 
beautiful, but I only think her rather pretty, and that is 
all”; and a famous Austrian dancer turned out to be “too 
tall for a danseuse, and her long limbs in a pirouette are 
positively disgusting.” After such painful disillusion- 
ments as these, it was no wonder that she wrote, “Would 
that I were going to my own darlings, far, far away!” 

But, after all, these were exceptions; the vast major- 
ity of persons and events were unspeakably exhilarating. 
Every day she rejoiced in the thought that a part of the 
glorious halo that surrounded Mr. Webster shone upon 
her too. Wherever he went, he was universally acclaimed; 
everybody tried to outdo everybody else by showering 
him with compliments, gifts and invitations. Disraeli, 
to be sure, sourly remarked that the distinguished visitor 
was “considered a very refined and spiritual Yankee, but 
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seemed to me a complete Brother Jonathan”; but Disraeli, 
as every one knew, was only a foreigner with a nasty 
mind. It was so nice to listen to the countless bon mots 
that were bestowed on Webster by scores of the great, chief 
among whom were Carlyle and the Queen, and to know 
that the young artist who, hypnotized by the “Great 
Western’s” Jove-like head, tagged after him, repeating 
over and over, “Glorious, magnificent, one of nature’s 
noblest works; how I should like to paint that head!” was 
merely expressing the national admiration. And it was 
such fun to write down his charming little idiosyncrasies: 
his fondness for riding with the coachman instead of in- 
side the coach, and for slipping off to some cattle-show 
instead of listening to interminable parliamentary 
speeches. Stratford-on-Avon itself seemed dwarfed in 
his presence: Shakspere’s birthplace faded into thin air 
when the “American Ox” gratified Mrs. Paige by “plac- 
ing Ars name in a vacant corner of the wall near the win- 
dow”; and Shakspere’s grave was completely forgotten 
when Webster trod pompously upon it and assumed one 
of his most sculpturesque poses, with one hand held aloft, 
its fingers spread apart. Following such exhibitions of 
energy as these, it was no wonder that the “dear good 
man” sought repose by spending the rest of the day ata 
needle manufactory. 

On three occasions only was he even momentarily out 
of her mind: when she was thrice in the presence of the 
Queen. June 15 was one of the red-letter days of her 
life, for on its morning she received this royal post: “The 
Lord Chamberlain is commanded by The Queen to in- 
vite Mrs. Paige to a Ball on Monday the 17th June at 
10 o'clock. Buckingham Palace. Full Dress.” She 
gasped with joy; she was actually going to a real ball 
for British Royalty—nay more, the Queen’s own ball! 
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Her dress for the affair was indeed full; she wore “a rose 
coloured silk with a deep flounce of thread lace, the waist 
trimmed with a bertha to correspond, and ornamented 
also with a garniture of pink and silver flowers, and 
wreath also, for the hair of the same.” Barely had she 
arrived when the doors of the North Yellow Room were 
thrown open and, preceded by her Chamberlain who car- 
ried a long gold stick and walked backward facing her, 
the Queen appeared. She passed the long queue of guests, 
“bowing graciously, and shaking hands with many, pro- 
ceeded to the throne room.” But she had seated herself 
in royal state only a few moments when her youthful 
spirits triumphed over the demands of stiff court eti- 
quette; so she sent the Lord Chamberlain ambling quietly 
off to select her a partner for the dance. Mrs. Paige 
carefully noted that Her Majesty “appeared highly to 
enjoy the dance, and was ready with her little foot for- 
ward, to commence, the first moment the music sounded, 
keeping time with her head, and having ready both hands 
to give. .. . She dances well, appears conscious of it too.” 
But her comment on the Queen’s appearance was less 
inspiring: “Her Majesty is not pretty, is very short, 
inclining to ‘en bon point,’ her hair is light, her eyes a 
grayish blue.” Later in the evening she joined the rush 
—“for even at court people wi// crowd and push’”—to be 
presented, and was overjoyed to hear her own name “‘dis- 
tinctly pronounced in an audible voice.” ‘Then, sur- 
rounded by the other puppets, she “backed her way from 
the throne room.” After such a day as this, it was not 
strange that she felt “quite done up,” nor that she hastened 
to her “downy pillow, with a happy, and I trust, a grate- 
ful heart, to the Giver of all Good, who showers on me 
so many blessings.” 
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The Giver of all Good had similar blessings in store. 
Three days later she was formally presented to Victoria. 
As a preliminary, “the Queen’s hair-dresser ‘coiffed me 
a la mode’ with seven high white ostrich feathers, blonde 
lappets, and a bandeau of diamonds.” Nor was this all 
that she wore; she was gowned in “a tulle dress, richly 
trimmed . . . over this another tulle petticoat, the whole 
front of which is richly trimmed with flowers, and white 
satin ribbon . . . and over this comes another skirt, or 
train of apricot silk, three yards in length.” When she 
was presented with the other guests, her eagle eyes care- 
fully spied everything: ‘The Queen courtesied and we 
did the same, first looking at Her Majesty, and then at 
those at either side, who of course acknowledged it, by 
doing the like.” ‘Then everybody gyrated around the per- 
petually bowing Queen, while the Groom of the Cham- 
bers skipped about, doing his dignified best to disentangle 
the billowing trains. But most precious, perhaps, was 
her third sight of Victoria. On August 5, dressed in a 
“white tulle dress, very similar to the Queen’s, and trim- 
med in a similar manner with flowers,” she was presented 
at a ball. During the dance she was electrified to learn 
that the Queen “did me the honour to make the enquiry, 
‘if Mrs. Paige were a married, or single woman, as there 
had been great discussion at the place whether it were 
Mrs. or Miss Paige.’” Up to this time she had not been 
wholly won over; but now she more than agreed with 
Mr. Webster when he sagely remarked that Victoria was 
both “intelligent and agreeable.” 

Her pilgrimage at last ended, Mrs. Paige returned 
home; and the remainder of her life was concerned with 
but two things: memories and Daniel Webster. She read 
and reread her journal, and stuck in some more commas; 
day after day she sat for hours in her chair, committing 
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to memory dozens of British newspaper clippings about 
her and Webster and the Queen—even after she had got 
them all by heart, she still pored over them. And always, 
every day, she thought about Daniel; it might almost be 
said that she lived to get letters from him. When he 
wrote complaining about his everlasting rheumatism, she 
would reply telling him how bad her shoulders and knees 
felt too; when he sent her a black wild duck and a com- 
mon wood duck, she shed happy tears; when, occasion- 
ally, he addressed her by her first name or called her his 
“dear sister,’ she nearly expired from joy. And she 
could bustle about, doing little things for him too: she 
could make him five handkerchiefs and bask in bliss when 
he wrote that “nothing was ever nicer”; she could send 
him a box of butter and a breastpin, which he facetiously 
dubbed “Mrs. Perkins”; and upon his serious recommen- 
dation she could almost—but not quite—master the con- 
tents of Bishop Lowth’s “Prelections on Hebrew Poetry.” 
Why, why, she wondered, could he not win the presi- 
dency? She—and he—continued to hope against hope— 
and then one dark day his golden voice became quiet for- 
ever. For some unaccountable reason she lived on for 
more than ten years; but she looked and acted like a 
broken, aged woman, though she was only in her forties. 
Day after day her trembling fingers and fading eyes, 
growing ever weaker and weaker, were vaguely occupied 
with her dilapidated journal, her pile of yellow clippings 
and her little bundle of carefully preserved letters—day 
after day... day after day—until November 25, 1863. 








JEDIDAH 


By Yosser GAER 


I 


HEY who sat at the table ate in silence. The murky 
yellow flame of the unshaded kerosene lamp threw 

a dull light upon the uncouth masses of food and 

on the three figures seated close to the food. Zeke Hillde- 
grass, his eyes constantly on the plate before him, forked 
and knived the food ‘nto his energetic mouth. Opposite 
him his wife, Rachel, leaned against the back of her chair 
watching her husband in his earnest pursuit, but herself 
feasting only in the joy of restiny her tired feet. She 
watched her husband and watched her son, Dan, bent 
low over his plate and munching his food as lazily as a 
cud-chewing cow in the pasture. Under the table three 
cats with upflung tails purred against Dan’s feet, occa- 
sionally supplementing their flatteries with a meek 
miaow. Dan gathered the bones that had accumulated 
near his plate and threw them under the table. Zeke 
did not notice it. He continued to eat in sulky silence. 
Jedidah alone was not at the table. She sat on the edge 
of the low window near the stove, engrossed in the color- 
ful displays of a newly arrived mail-order catalogue. All 
were silent. But the rain. Through the open door to 
the ceilingless summer-kitchen came the continuous 
drumming of a steady downpour. In spite of its uninter- 
rupted continuity the rain lost none of its convincing 
presence. At least not to Zeke. Nor to rheumatic Rachel. 
It had rained like that since morning. Just on the 
day Rachel had planned to do the washing. And Zeke 
thought of the corn. The corn was still milky and far 
from ripe. With September advancing rapidly to an end. 
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He thought of the corn, and of the rye in stacks un- 
threshed. And the wheat, too. Of these he thought. 
And of the plowing for winter grain and the seeding of 
green manure. It had rained too much already, and this 
rain was not wanted. Zeke ate and listened to the rain. 
Dan seemed undisturbed by the weather outside. It was 
warm in the kitchen and the food was good. He loved 
to eat with the cats purring their silky flatteries against 
his legs. Jedidah, Zeke’s oldest born, seemed little con- 
cerned with either the weather outside or the warmth 
within. She sat apart from the rest and seemed apart 
from the rest. From the corner of her eye she only no- 
ticed her father signal a satisfied appetite by raising his 
head and belching, his face distorted by a momentary 
grimace. He then filled his pipe. And her mother, she 
saw, rose with difficult haste to bring two matches from 
the box over the stove. 

Eat, eat, Rachel urged Dan who had pushed his plate 
into the center of the table. Eat, she said. It is a shame 
to throw out meat. Dan stretched his powerful arms 
and yawned. 

Zeke looked at his son wistfully. He lit his pipe and 
puffed it gently, still attentive to the broad sound of the 
steady rain. He puffed his pipe, and listened to the rain, 
and gazed at his son wistfully. And Rachel looked at 
the dishes. The washing of dishes at the end of an inter- 
minable day was a great effort. It was an effort even in 
thought. So she sat a while longer and looked at them. 

When the men had gone upstairs for the night Rachel 
came and shook Jedidah’s shoulder, then moved her 
hands and fingers quickly in a pantomime of form as her 
lips moved without words. Jedidah listened to her moth- 
er’s hands, then grunted and shook her head. Rachel 
was persistent. Her symboled speech argued that Jedidah 
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was old enough not to act like a child. Even if she was 
angry with her father, what had that to do with food? 
Besides, a father has some rights in life. Zeke claimed 
he had, and she, his wife, was there to argue for him. 
Jedidah looked straight and hard into her mother’s face, 
wondering why her mother said those things to her. Then 
she motioned a final “no” and went to bed. 

Rachel returned to the unwashed dishes, beaten by 
the stubbornness of her first-born and her only daughter. 
Her great misfortune. The Lord’s punishment. She 
began washing the dishes still thinking of Jedidah, who 
was the image of her father. Only stubborner in her deaf- 
muteness. Even more stubborn than her oldest son, Paul, 
who alone could match Zeke in obstinacy. The thought 
of Paul might have recalled snatches of those last days 
before he left home. But she thought of Asher and the 
day he disappeared from the farm. And the day Reuben 
said he would rather slave in a mine than comply with 
his father’s inflexible will. All her sons had left the 
land. All but her youngest born, Dan. Dan and Jedidah, 
praised be the Lord, were still with them on the land. So 
she thought. So Rachel thought. Her simple thoughts 
unraveled as her simple tasks were done. Rachel lifted 
the lamp and looked around. All was right for the morn- 
ing. Would she be able to do the washing the next day? 
She looked up at the calsomined ceiling above her for 
an answer. And the rain answered. The rain continued 
its subdued drumming invasion. Rachel shrugged her 
shoulders and went upstairs. And as she ascended slowly 
she offered a prayer unto the Lord and asked Him to stop 
the rain that she, His humble servant, Rachel Hillde- 
grass, might do her washing the next day. 
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II 


Dawn was bleak and heavy when Jedidah awoke. 
When Jedidah had dressed she was chilled to the bone 
as in late autumn on the farm. It was autumn on the 
land. But out in the rain-drenched farmyard Jedidah 
sniffed the air and knew a season that was not autumn. 
The over-ripe earth was not fragrant with maternal resig- 
nation. Nor was the threat of winter evident in any way. 
The rain had stopped. The threat of another rain was 
heavy all around her. And it was cold. That was not 
autumn to Jedidah. In all her thirty years upon that tract 
of land the silent world offered her autumn as the glad- 
dest season. The low and threatening sky above a mud- 
drenched, threatened earth brought no gladness. Turkey- 
buzzards were no messengers of autumn. Far away a 
turkey-buzzard hovered low in search of food. And her 
father stood in the barn-yard with his feet planted far 
apart laboring to raise the gate that slid out of place. 

Jedidah took the milk-pail near the well and went to 
her morning’s task. 


Her father greeted her neither by sign of head or 
hand to show his willingness to admit it was wrong to 
hit a girl over thirty years of age and doomed by God 
to silence. He did not look at her as she passed. Nor 
did she greet him. She passed him as if he was not there. 
As if he did not exist. She entered the barn where the 
COWS, Six in a row, were crunching fodder-corn earnestly, 
waiting to be milked. Jedidah approached Queen Sheba 
and patted her spotted back. The milk-stool was near 
her. She sat down and planted the pail between her 
knees. 


The chill she felt before was now gone. Every one 
of her brothers hated milking cows. And her father, too. 
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That she knew. But she could not understand why. She 
loved to milk. She loved the feel of warm teats yielding 
warm milk. She was over thirty years of age and had been 
milking cows all her life, it seemed. But the joy of milk- 
ing only increased with time. Alone in the barn with 
six cows waiting to be milked filled her with joy. Filled 
her with maternal joy. The flushing joy only sex could 
yield. The chill she felt before was now gone. The dawn 
had passed away. The time of the day and the season of 
the year. She was in the midst of a co-extensive season- 
less maternity that flushed her with a pulsing warmth. 
She was milking gentle Queen Sheba, aware that tem- 
peramental Dot, and Daisy, and the others were waiting 
for her to come to them. 

Zeke entered the barn. 

He stopped among the sacks of chicken-feed and 
ground corn, searching with his glance for the fork he 
had used the day before. And as he searched he saw 
all the things he had to do. He had to do as soon as the 
rain had stopped and the wind had blown the land dry. 
His gaze rested on Jedidah among the cows milking 
softly. Milking slowly in a dry and rain-proof barn. 
Cutting fodder-corn in the rain was his task. And the 
cleaning of both barns. And the mixing of the feed. All 
the heavy work in the morning was his. And the work 
that needed brains. Jedidah only milked the cows and 
cared for the chickens in the yard. And helped her 
mother in the garden and the house. Zeke continued his 
search for the fork he had used the day before. 

A gentle patter began to tap the barn roof. Zeke 
looked up and blinked an impatient thought of the Lord 
who gave them plentiful rain in the wrong season. With 
the corn still milky in the ear. With only Dan on the 
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farm left to help him in his varied tasks. With winter 
close at hand and so much work yet to be done. 

He found the fork and started to leave the barn. But 
he stopped to see Jedidah’s pail almost full of milk. 
Queen Sheba was a good cow. He should have raised her 
calf. Even though it meant more work. ‘That’s what 
Rachel said. Jedidah, too, wanted the calf to remain. 
She cried when the calf was taken away by the butcher. 
Her feelings were for the beast, herself kin to the beast. 
A dumb animal. The sins of his forefathers were upon 
her. A dumb animal. And deaf. She was unaware of 
the fresh rain tapping on the roof. She even did not know 
he had come into the barn and was going away again, he 
thought. Zeke thought. Zeke was glad Queen Sheba 
put in such a heavy bag. Next year he will raise her calf. 
If it isn’t a bull. 

The rain gently increased its incessant voice. Zeke 
shook his head and left the barn. 

When he was gone Jedidah raised the pail and drank 
of the warm froth and milk. She loved the taste of warm 
milk in her mouth. And she was hungry, too. To spite 
her father she would not eat in the house for at least a 
week. Her father would not notice it, she knew. But 
her mother would feel hurt. Her mother would keep 
nagging at her and begging her to eat. Her mother would 
keep nagging at her father when alone with him and read- 
ing to him from the Sacred Book. That Jedidah knew. 
And she was glad to think her father would be tortured 
thus. For a week she would live on milk. And apples 
from the garden. And ripe tomatoes. And fox-grapes 
growing wild near the old barn. These she would live 
on fora week. And her mother would think her starving. 
She would make her father carry the burden of regret. 
Jedidah glowed to think her father would be tortured 
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thus. And as she moved her stool and pail from cow to 
cow, she improvised upon the single scheme, and toyed 
with it earnestly as a dog toys with a spent rabbit. 

But Zeke, in the hen-house not so far away, thought 
of Dan. Worked silently and wondered why Dan was 
not yet out to help with all the work. Those sacks of 
wheat should be taken up to the wagonhouse and emptied 
into the bin before the rats tore every sack to shreds. If 
the rain keeps up there will be no seeding of rye for green 
manure. If the rain keeps up he will have no green ma- 
nure. And he will have no corn. The scorn and wrath 
of the Lord must have been invoked by sinners to have 
deserved such rain. And the upright must suffer with 
the sinner, Zeke thought. Zeke thought wistfully of Dan 
and wondered where he was. Dan resembled Asher in 
spirit. ‘That was how Asher disappeared from the house. 
One morning and Asher was not there. Two powerful 
hands betraying the land his fathers had made their own 
by toil. Zeke worked on until he saw Jedidah push two 
large milk-cans on a wheelbarrow towards the well. And 
he heard Rachel calling him across the yard. Breakfast. 
Hard-boiled eggs and coffee. He could almost smell the 
coffee he was so hungry. 

When he came into the kitchen Dan was on the win- 
dow-sill leafing the mail-order catalogue and grumbling 
to his mother. And she, in turn, pleaded with him in her 
weak and unconvincing way. When Zeke came in they 
stopped. Rachel hurried to serve the coffee to the men. 
Zeke sank down into his chair. He looked at his big 
earthy hands, then wiped his forehead and face with 
pressing open palms. A sign he was too tired and too 
hungry to ask what had transpired between mother and 
son, and why Dan failed to start transporting the wheat 
as they had decided upon the evening before. 
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Zeke puffed his pipe and watched the yard through 
the window. A dozen ducks or more waddled down the 
grass in single-file, washing their necks and shaking their 
tails in gleeful contentment. The single file of ducks 
drew out of sight in its exploration of the wetness. The 
rain had changed into a drizzle sifted through the finest 
mesh. A drizzle worse than rain. The corn will grow 
mouldy, and the wheat and rye in stacks will rot. Dan 
was on the window-sill again leafing the catalogue. Zeke 
watched him from the corner of his eye. Now Dan 
looked like his brother Reuben. The same big head, the 
same color of sandy hair, and the look of sulky impa- 
tience. He would rather live amidst the evils of the city 
and slave in a mine than serve the land his forefathers 
made their own, Reuben said. Dan was silent. And 
Rachel walking in and out of the kitchen seemed con- 
cerned. Zeke wondered what Dan had said to her, and 
why he sat in the kitchen when the sacks of wheat in the 
barn waited to be transported on strong shoulders. 


Zeke refilled his pipe and asked about the wheat. 


The wheat that waited to be transported on the shoul- 
ders. One shoulder lower than the other. And a weak 
back between them. Ruptured at the age of twenty-one. 
So Dan thought. Now forced to speak he said it, and 
said the farm did not pay. There was too much time 
wasted waiting for the rains to stop and the land to dry. 
And what did they get for all the work and all the worry? 
God gave them the land, but the porcelain-factory where 
Reuben worked paid the wages. 


Zeke puffed his pipe and listened to his son. The 
drizzle had changed its tone again into a loud patter on 
the slate roof of the ceilingless summer-kitchen. The 
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three gray cats purred against the legs of the table. Then 
Jedidah entered, followed by her mother. Rachel pleaded 
with her to eat. Let her alone, Zeke said. When she’ll 
be hungry she’ll eat. Zeke was wise. But a mother’s 
heart weakens. Zeke was wise. He thought if he would 
leave the room Jedidah might reconcile herself to food. 
He rose and left the house for the barn, with Dan fol- 
lowing behind him. 

But Dan refused to work all day. And when they sat 
down for their evening meal he still grumbled against 
the niggardliness of the land. It did not pay to stay 
upon the land. Zeke only looked at him. It did not 
pay to stay upon the land his fathers had cleared and 
that he had worked on for over forty years. The land. 
His kingdom and his claim to earth. His only worth 
and pride scorned by his youngest-born in favor of a fac- 
tory producing plugs for engines. Zeke was hungry and 
turned to the food. 

Jedidah alone was not at the table. She sat on the 
porch watching the heavy fog rising in the distance, and 
the inky night filtering through it into an opaque murki- 
ness. She felt like one alone at sea on a cloudy day with 
night coming on. She stroked the silky kitten curled up 
in her lap and watched the impenetrable fog advancing 
rapidly and overtaken by the night. 

But Dan was close to earth and bent low over the 
table. He ate little in spite of his mother’s constant ap- 
peals. He ate little and tried to think. But his father’s 
silence riled him into confusion. And when he could 
bear the strain no longer he shoved his plate away with a 
muttered excuse and left for bed. Left alone with her 
husband Rachel pleaded to his deafened ears. And when 
she realized he would not answer her, she read to him, 
as she often did, from the book God gave her as a con- 
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solation in her trying days. She began where she had left 
off three days before and read in a subdued sing-song 
from Deuteronomy. 

She read and Zeke listened. If one be found in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee to possess tt, 
lying in the field and it be not known who hath slain him, 
Then thy elders and thy judges shall come forth. Zeke 
refilled his pipe. He had eighteen acres of corn. It 
would take long to cut it by hand. He could get Niece 
to cut it for him with his machine, but that would cost 
at least two dollars an acre. Too much. But if Dan left 
him— If a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, which 
will not obey the voice of his father, or the voice of his 
mother, and that, when they have chastened him, will not 
harken unto them, Then shall his father and his mother 
lay hold on him, and bring him unto the elders of his 
city, and unto the gate of his place— The Hebrews were 
wise. The ancient Hebrews were wise. The fear of the 
Lord was no longer on the youth of the land. If only 
the rain would stop. Perhaps the corn on the hill across 
the old road is ripe for cutting. The first thing in the 
morning he must go and see. Jedidah came in from the 
porch blinking at the light and looking hungrily at the 
left-overs on the table. She glanced at her father and 
knew he was sorry now. But she would not eat. They 
had meat again, she noticed. And salad with a lot of 
vinegar. Brown vinegar. Then she knew her mother 
watched her. Her mother stopped from reading the Holy 
Book. She never read it when Jedidah was around, feel- 
ing pity for her own child that would never know the 
Word of God. Would she have something to eat now, 
the mother asked. 


Zeke cleared his pipe and went to bed. 
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IV 


When Zeke awoke the next morning a heavy fog was 
on the land. Too wet and too heavy for him to walk 
across the road to inspect the corn on the hill. He went 
to get the cows fed and ready for the milking. And as 
he walked across the yard and went about his tasks he 
reflected. Zeke was now fifty-five. An age when one 
reflects on age. When one reflects that half of life is far 
behind and out of sight. When the sap of strength begins 
to thicken and flow slowly. With all the land before him, 
and his sons away from home. The work piled up, and 
he could no longer carry heavy sacks upon his shoulders. 
He thought of Dan and what he had said the day before. 
That was how Reuben began. A stubborn and rebellious 
son. Dan will leave. Only Jedidah will remain. Jedi- 
dah who was a curse and a punishment will remain. 
Jedidah can milk and cut the corn. She will remain with 
him. The wisdom of the Lord was supreme. He turns 
a curse into a blessing and an affliction into a solace. The 
Lord who knows all things from the beginning to the end 
of time knew this, too. For over thirty years he thought 
himself punished for the sins of his forefathers, only now 
to perceive His wisdom. With age coming on, and all 
his sons away from home. Jedidah will be with him. 
Jedidah will remain. So Zeke thought. 

In the kitchen John Kugler, his neighbor, a widower 
at forty-eight, waited to speak to him about arranging 
for Niece to thresh their crops as soon as the sun was out. 
And whilst he waited John complained to Rachel of his 
fate. It was hard to work the land without help and 
with three children to be cared for. He needed a woman 
in the house. Someone who would do the work and help 
on the land when needed. Rachel understood. John kept 
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telling her of his worth in cash and the value of his land. 
And of all the good that awaited the right woman in his 
house. Rachel understood. When John was silent Rachel 
spoke. He needed a woman like her daughter, for in- 
stance. A girl with capable willing hands. Even if the 
Lord had given her no voice. A woman that cannot speak 
is sometimes a blessing, John offered with a laugh. Jedi- 
dah, who came into the kitchen then, glanced from him 
to her mother. Though deaf and dumb, she understood 
their conversation. She paused in the doorway to comb 
her long brown hair, then asked her mother in her silent 
speech whether she wanted the canned tomatoes taken 
down into the cellar. Rachel shook her head. 

Jedidah went out to milk. As she passed her father 
in the barn he greeted her with a waving open palm, and 
she responded. The fog will rise and the sun will shine. 
And Jedidah will remain on the land that gave her birth 
and that she had known since life began with her. 

She will watch the seasons in a wild delight. See the 
seasons come and go and come again, yet never the same. 
Never the same snow upon the ground lying morosely in 
the blue twilight of a sunless day. Never the same rain- 
bow of a late summer afternoon when the rain was just 
over and the sun appeared before disappearing again. 
But in spite of their differences she knew the seasons in- 
timately and speculated about them in advance. She 
knew the way the snow disappears in March and the 
black earth emerges in ever-widening patches. She knew 
how the wheat and rye turn into green carpets on the slope 
after the first warm day. And in May, when all is green, 
how the apple-blossoms gladden the eye and flatter the 
nose. Then the corn is seeded and the garden is worked 
with lilacs all around it. Then the cows are driven 
into pasture, and each time they are called for, she could 
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watch the patches of wild strawberries in bloom and cal- 
culate her expectations. Then the cherries ripen and the 
hay is cut. On hot July nights she can make her bed in 
a haystack in the field and, as soon as the sun goes down, 
she can lie and watch the myriad fire-flies sparkling low 
over the fields. Then all the berries of the season ripen 
quickly one after the other. And the earth changes her 
colors gently. The fruits begin to color. Summer apples. 
Peaches hardly bigger than the plums. Honeysuckle in 
abundance. Corn-flowers. The corn going into tassel. 
The cut hayfields become covered with Queen-Anne’s-lace 
as an early warning that the summer will not last much 
longer. The work piles up. The work is done. The 
goldenrod is everywhere. The winter apples and the 
winter pears are in the cellar. The walnut trees begin to 
shed their leaves, and autumn paints the maple and the 
ivy with reserved riches. The autumn passes. The green 
undergrowth of stubbled oat-fields turns black with plow- 
ing, and gray in the autumn sun. The cornripens. The 
season rounds up with fox-grapes and hickory nuts grown 
wild. Easy to pick and good to eat. The bittersweet 
is then abundant on the fences. Then the winter comes 
again. Again, but different as Jedidah knew. As she 
knew the habits of the fowl in their yard. And the rest- 
lessness of cows when bulling. And the salty smell of 
sweating horses before the cultivator or the mower. And 
the aroma of freshly cut wood. All these things Jedidah 
knew. And was part of them. She knew of no other life 
but that the land had offered her. And she loved the 
elements about her in all their fixed inaccuracy. 

She milked the cows and joyed in the warmth of the 
teats, the whiteness of the milk, and the pungent air of 
the barn. Her brothers left the land. And from the 
looks of Dan she could understand that he, too, prepared 
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to spread his wings. But she will remain. Perhaps on 
John Kugler’s farm. But on the land. The land that 
gave her birth and that she loved so well and that she 
could understand. 

Zeke was wise. Jedidah would remain. 


THE GHOST 
By Rutu WEstT 


we broken heart the year drags by; I know. 
I saw her pass; 

A gaunt, lean shadow that the wind did blow 
Across the scattered grass. 


Crumbling the leaves beneath her as she went— 
She that did tread 

The sweet-browed earth some careless god had lent 
For Summer’s silken bed. 


: Drawing about her sodden rags of brown— 
) She, that had worn 

: Cut jewels and gold weavings on her gown 
With grace and careless scorn. 


But loveliness can go in one swift hour, 
Song and desire, 

As falls away the satin of a flower 

| The red glow of a fire. 


And it was by the half-light of a moon 

I saw her die; 

Leaving a lean, gray ghost to sway and croon 
Above the wind’s shrill sigh. 


: Shaken, I watch the years drag by. I know 
They all must pass 

For me, like shadows that the wind doth blow 
Across the scattered grass. 
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THE IDEA OF A PAN-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


OR several years the writer has been advocating the establishment of 

F a great Pan-American university in the southwestern part of the 
United States. It is only a dream at present, but dreams sometimes 

come true. The lines on which such an institution should be projected 
are here set forth. 

The University should be distinctive, that is to say, it should occupy 
a different field from that of institutions already existing. The first 
characteristic should be its freedom. It should be absolutely non-political 
and non-sectarian; that is to say, no official connected with the institu- 
tion, no instructor or student, should be subjected to a political or re- 
ligious test. In politics a professor might be Republican, Democrat, or 
Socialist, and exercise his citizenship as he saw fit, within the laws of the 
country in which the institution is located, without jeopardizing his re- 
lation to the University. He might be Protestant, Catholic or free- 
thinker without being answerable for his religious views or ecclesiastical 
connections to school authorities. It should be added that his economic 
views should not be taken account of in relation to the University. He 
might be capitalistic or socialistic, defend the present order or advocate 
another. The University should breathe the atmosphere of freedom, and 
rely only on the truth that makes men free. This essential and primary 
character of the University should be clearly set forth and guaranteed in 
its charter. 

In the next place, the University is not to displace but to supplement 
colleges and universities now established. Rivalry and duplication are 
to be avoided. No provision need be made for secondary education, as 
there are good high schools almost everywhere. There should be a col- 
lege department, with emphasis only on the Senior College, that is the 
junior and senior years. Graduate studies ought to receive most atten- 
tion. It would be difficult to overemphasize scien -, especially in view 
of the importance of scientific method, but the humanities must be given 
a prominent place. 

The whole esthetic field should receive attention such as it does not 
receive in any institution of the American Southwest, and possibly such 
as may not be found in any university in the United States. Literature, 
art, and music would come into their own. 

_ Social science should occupy a large place. For example, political 
“science with special reference to American problems and international 
law, Pan-American history, anthropology, ethnology, and archeology, 
with special reference to the Indian, should be stressed. The cultural 
interests of the southwestern part of the United States will be here cen- 
tered, enriched by the culture of the countries to the south of us. 
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The first question that will occur to the interested reader is as to 
where the money is to come from, for a great deal would be required. 
Money is not, however, the primary difficulty. The chief trouble is 
that people have not yet had the vision. First they must be made to 
see it. Either San Antonio or El Paso would be an ideal location in 
many respects, which need not here be detailed. Should either city get 
behind the enterprise the institution might appropriately be called the 
University of San Antonio or the University of El Paso. Were Dallas 
without a university, the city would doubtless jump at the idea. Now 
that Houston has become an important seaport, it would furnish a good 
location, but in view of the existence of Rice Institute there, the proposal 
might not have so great an appeal for the city as it doubtless would 
under different circumstances. 

The failure of politics to unite the American nations has been evi- 
dent. Too often governments create friction, and by their imperialism, 
aggressions, materialism, and selfishness increase irritation. It remains 
for a great Pan-American university to promote mutual understanding 
and good-will by developing a common culture. In the realm of the 
esthetic the Spanish-speaking countries have much to contribute to Amer- 
ican life; and mutual co-operation in such an enterprise should result in 
mutual benefits of many and various kinds. 

Texas Technological College. JouHn C. GRANBERY. 


SUCH AN INSTITUTION IS HELD DESIRABLE 


HEARTILY endorse in principle the project of a Pan-American uni- 
| versity as outlined by Professor Granbery. I believe that there is 

room at any time for any American university or institution which is 
designed to promote the cultural relationship and a better understanding 
between the peoples of the Americas. Concerning the practical methods 
to be pursued to realize such a university, I hesitate to make any sug- 
gestions. I believe, however, that if properly presented to San Antonio 
or El Paso, the project would receive the serious consideration of these 
cities. 

University of Texas. C. W. Hackett. 


INTERNATIONAL AMITY WOULD BE FOSTERED 


HE suggestion of a Pan-American university to be located in the 
southwest part of the United States is a peculiarly happy one. There 
is a geographic justice inherent in the idea. Here in this area and 
here alone in all the expanse of the Western Hemisphere two great 
European cultures, the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon, met in the westward 
surge of history. For three hundred years Texas and New Mexico were 
the frontiers of the transplanted life of old Castile, Aragon, and Anda- 
lusia, ruled from Mexico City in such a fashion that many ideas and 
institutions were indelibly impressed on this land. 
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Then came the conflict between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
cultures, and this part of the United States became in language and in 
flag a part of the Federal Union ruled from Washington. It is enough 
to forget the strife, to dismiss the political aspects of that era. But the 
soil, the climate, and the scenery of Texas and Mexico that so enchanted 
Onate and Cabeza de Vaca and the other conquistadores that they fore- 
swore their own native lands for it, seem to have been impregnated with 
the spirit of those early adventurers. 

A university that would interpret the civilization of the transplanted 
Latin to the transplanted Anglo-Saxon, and vice versa, would therefore 
be most favorably located in this great borderland between two peoples. 
My own suggestion would be San Antonio as the seat of this proposed 
center of culture. That city is peculiarily a blend of the North Amer- 
ican and the Latin American temperaments. For students and professors 
from Mexico to Patagonia, it would appear as no foreign and forbidding 
scene, yet there they could imbibe the best things that purely North 
American life and customs can offer. 

Another factor making for the choice of San Antonio is the compara- 
tive accessibility of that point for excursions, archzological and other- 
wise, into Mexico. As we daily become more aware of the significant 
contributions of pre-Columbian life and culture to our own day, we are 
forced to remember that in Mexico, in the Valley of Mexico, in Yucatan 
and other points in Central America, one of the two great civilizations 
arose in what is now Peru and Ecuador, and those countries are more 
difficult of access for the great Anglo-Saxon world of the Americas than 
is Mexico. 

There are doubtless those who will scoff at the idea of such a Pan- 
American university, holding that by its own idealistic aims it will prove 
powerless in practical international affairs. It is my sincere belief, how- 
ever, that the future of international justice and amity can only be fos- 
tered by an appeal to the heart and to the intellect. A generation of 
students drawn from all quarters of the western world into such a uni- 
versity would go farther towards promoting inter-American good will 
and friendship than a battalion of diplomats working feverishly for a 
century. Permit me to congratulate Professor Granbery on his sugges- 
tion and add my best wishes for a tangible outcome of the idea. 

Consul of the Republic of Mexico at Dallas. R. Cantu Lara. 


IDEA MIGHT BE EMBODIED IN AN EXISTING 
INSTITUTION 


ROFESSOR GRANBERY’S proposal really involves two issues: (1) 4 
good university; (2) a Pan-American university. Certainly, how- 
ever, a Pan-American university in order to be effective would have 
to realize the ideals of any decent university—freedom of thought or 
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tolerance, freedom from nursery ideals, devotion to pure science, and 
esthetics. 

In my opinion, it would be a good deal easier and more practical to 
build one of the existing universities in Texas, the University of Texas, 
Rice Institute, or, perhaps, Southern Methodist University, up to that 
ideal than it would be to establish a new university, which, once estab- 
lished, would be only one of the strugglers for the ideal but handicapped 
by its fledgling condition. Unfortunately for the founders and directors 
of universities, they cannot, like the Lord, say, “Let there be light,” and 
lo, light is. 

As for the Pan-American idea, whenever any university in the South- 
west becomes truly representative of its setting—and not an imitation 
of Harvard or Wisconsin or some other distant university—it will have 
to emphasize Spanish culture. The Spanish influence on the Southwest 
has already been immense. San Antonio or El Paso, with their Spanish 
flavor, would indeed be an ideal setting for a Pan-American university ; 
but the planting, the fertilization, the cultivation of a university in either 
of those places would have to be done by alien hands. The ideal of San 
Antonio is buildings like those in Pittsburgh; in order to facilitate the 
progress of Ford cars, San Antonio the other day cut a street right 
through Alamo Plaza. Under the Spanish ceiling of the dining-room of 
the most standardized—and, therefore, the most chamber-of-commerce- 
praised—hotel in El Paso, is painted a row of German pottery! 

So the problem of realizing a great university that shall be Pan- 
American in its ideals is not to find money or vision to establish a new 
university; it is not to find a new setting for one of the existing univer- 
sities. It is to find scholars who in a large and magnanimous way corre- 
late science and esthetics and who in a natural way, not imitative, see 
that the history of the Southwest is much more closely related to that of 
Mexico and Spain than it is to the history of Michael Wigglesworth 
and Jonathan Edwards. With the growth of commerce between the 
United States and Spanish-speaking countries to the south and with the 
rapid increase of population in Texas, it is easy to predict that in no 
remote future some Texas port, perhaps Houston, will be to Mexico, 
Central and South America what New York has long been to Europe. 
With this shift of emphasis, Professor Granbery’s Pan-American Univer- 
sity will be inevitable. 

It is already on its way. All over the land universities are forward- 
ing the study of the Spanish language, of Spanish-American history and 
governments, of Spanish-American commerce. At the University of 
Texas men like Barker, Hackett, Handman, and Mecham are already 
known, not only nationally but internationally, for their studies in and 
intelligent sympathy towards the intertwined cultures of the United 
States and the countries to the south. The University of Texas is even 
now becoming a Pan-American university. 

University of Texas. J. Frank Dosie. 
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MAKE SANTA FE MUSEUM THE CORNERSTONE 


ERE at Santa Fé an announcement has just been made which should 
serve as an introduction and an incentive to just such an under- 
taking as a Pan-American university. The Association of Amer- 

ican Museums has just decided to create here a laboratory museum in 
which all the specifically Southwestern scientific interests, archeology, 
ethnology, sociology, and their related problems can be dealt with by 
trained minds working in the environment of each problem. Here all 
material pertinent to each subject will be preserved in suitable buildings 
to be erected. Here will come scientists from all the world working 
together for solutions which will involve the whole cultural complex in 
which the problem arises. 

Such an institution would inevitably serve a part of the purpose 
which Professor Granbery has in mind, and would have to be taken into 
account. The findings of such a laboratory museum would be a part, 
and a very large part, of the material upon which a Pan-American 
school would work, and would also seem to demand such an institution 
as a means of making direct application of the results of such findings to 
immediate social and political questions as they arise. 

Professor Granbery’s Pan-American University should be located no 
farther from Santa Fé than necessary, which would make El Paso its 
natural site. For such an institution would be useless without the whole- 
hearted co-operation of our nearest Latin-American neighbor. There is 
no subject on which Americans are more sorely in need of information 
than the Mexican peoples and their possible contribution to civilization. 
The establishment in the border city of an intellectual clearing-house for 
international exchanges on all matters of mutual social and political 
interest would do more for the future of civilization in the Americas 
than anything that at the moment presents itself. I trust that the people 
of Texas will not let fall to the ground Professor Granbery’s excellent 
suggestion. 

Santa Fe. Mary AusrtTIN. 


IS THE DREAM ALREADY REALIZED? 
Ts ideal of Professor Granbery with respect to a great Pan-Amer- 


ican university has been the dream of Latin-America for years— 

but with this important exception: its location was never thought 
of as being within the United States. A university sponsored by Amer- 
ican capital, located within the United States, and with instruction given 
in the English language is absolutely foreign to the Latin-American 
conception of such an institution. It would savor too much of Yankee 
proselytism—just one more attempt to Americanize Latin-America. 
Pan-Americanism is pretty much of a give and take affair, but with the 
university located in the United States the Latin-American would have 
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opportunity to give little and would be constrained to take much. The 
proposal that the institution be located on the border, at El Paso, for 
instance, would not alter the situation, it would still be American. More- 
over, El Paso would be about the most inconvenient place imaginable for 
all excepting the Mexicans. In September, 1926, there was founded in 
the southeasternmost part of the United States the University of Miami, 
Florida, presumably most accessible to Latin-America, and for that rea- 
son an endowment of $1,000,000 for the establishment of a Pan-Ameri- 
can department was given to the institution. The founders hope that, 
owing to its geographical location, it will have the greatest possible 
opportunity to receive and disseminate helpful influences throughout the 
entire Latin-American region. 

Here, it appears to the writer, there has already been established an 
institution such as Professor Granbery dreams about. But will it fill 
the bill? I seriously doubt it. Putting aside the fact that the geograph- 
ical location of the University of Miami belies its accessibility, the great 
disadvantage remains that it is an American institution, with every ad- 
vantage in favor of the American in subordinating Latin-American ideals 
to his own. 

The Latin-American dream of a Pan-American university has finally 
taken form. The idea which had been in process of incubation for years 
became a reality in June, 1926, when, in Panama, at the time of the 
Bolivarian Commemorative Pan-Am:rican Congress, the cornerstone of 
the University was laid. The project had, a short time before, received 
the approval of the Third Pan-American Scientific Congress held at 
Lima, Peru. In his address delivered at the founding of the University, 
Dr. Octavio Mendez Pereira, president of the Congress, pronounced as 
the ideal of the University the revival in America of the fraternal spirit 
of Bolivar. ‘The prime purpose of the university was not to be a diploma 
factory for the professions, but it was to foster cultural and constructive 
forces in Pan-American unity and co-operation. A more ideal location 
for a great Pan-American university than Panama can not be imagined, 
situated as it is at the joining of the Americas, and at the cross roads of 
the nations. Moreover, Panama is a Latin-American country, and the 
instruction in the University will be in Spanish, the common language of 
Latin-America with the exception of Brazil. From every point of view 
Panama is the logical location for a great Pan-American university. If 
it receives adequate financial support its success will be assured. What- 
ever financial support an American university dedicated to the cultiva- 
tion of a better understanding with Latin-America might receive, its 
success in the development of the true Pan-Americanism will be ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

Finally, disregarding the erroneous opinion of Professor Granbery 
that an ideal location for a Pan-American university can be found within 
the United States, it is indeed surprising that, in suggesting a site, he 
fails to mention Austin, Texas. If library equipment counts for any- 
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thing, it might be remarked that the University of Texas has one of the 
best collections of Hispanic-Americana in the United States. Also, we 
presume that we enjoy academic freedom here. There should be no ob- 
jection to the presentation of an endowment to the University of Texas 
for a Pan-American college. But it is just such dispositions as this to 
deny, overlook, or disregard the proper role of the University of Texas 
that prevent it from taking its proper place among the greatest in the 
land. 
University of Texas. JoHN Lioyp MEcHaAmM. 


MEXICO CITY IS STRATEGIC POINT 
T= Southwest (and particularly El Paso, Houston or San Antonio) 


would be the logical location for an institute of Latin-American 

studies, and possibly for a ““Yaqui’”-Mexican university, but hardly 
for a genuine Pan-American university. If such an institution were cre- 
ated in the United States, 1 believe Washington would be preferable. 
But many Americans fail to realize the amount of distrust which the 
Latin-Americans entertain for us; and, we must confess, justifiably. 

My ideal would be rather to pour the North American spirit into a 
university located in a Latin-American country. The University of 
Porto Rico, to some extent, attempts to be a meeting ground for the two 
cultures. The University of Havana would also answer the purpose. 
But, in both cases, it might be felt that these universities would be too 
much under our influence. If I had money for such a purpose, I would 
spend it in Mexico City: that is the strategic point! Win over the 
Mexicans, reassure them as to our attitude, and you will have won the 
whole continent. I would not start an American university in Mexico, 
but in connection with the University of Mexico would endow chairs 
of American literature, history, civilization, economics; research fel- 
lowships in American archeology; numerous scholarships for North 
American students. But we must avoid any claim to exclusive leader- 
ship, for such claims are bitterly resented. 

Leland Stanford University. ALBERT GUERARD. 


Epitors’ Note: Professor Granbery’s suggestion for a Pan-American univer- 
sity was submitted by the editors of the Review to a number of the advisory edi- 
tors and to others for further suggestions. The replies are interesting, and are 
presented to the readers of the Review without editorial comment. Dr. Granbery 
will be asked to make some response in the July issue, and other expressions of 
opinion are invited. 








